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URING the summer just past, the first southern workshop 
D« university status in intercultural education was held at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Texas were represented 
in the membership of the group. This was an important pioneer- 
ing venture, for it was organized in the face of an assumption, prev- 
alent in many quarters, that any efforts to eradicate group conflict 
in the South are foredoomed to failure because of the prevailing 
regional attitudes toward race difference and the less rigid but 
still important religious prejudices. Among other important re- 
sults, however, this workshop revealed that the study of intercul- 
tural education by workers in schools and communities is just as 
appropriate, timely and acceptable in the South today as in any 
other section of the country. 

“HUMAN RESOURCES AND INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION” 

The title, Workshop on Human Resources and Intercultural 
Education, was well chosen to represent the nature of the pur- 
poses and of the organized efforts that brought it into being. The 
project was planned cooperatively by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and the Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education of the American Council on 
Education. The Bureau for Intercultural Education was repre- 
sented by the writer, who served as full-time consultant during 
the period of six weeks. Each of these organizations brought a 
special fitness to the enterprise. 

The work of the National Conference of Christians and Jews is 
nationally known and supported. Its annual Brotherhood Week 
has made it familiar to teachers, school children, parents, and citi- 
zens in every section of the country. Beginning in 1928 to work 
especially on problems of religious differences, it has gradually 
expanded its range of activities in the whole field of human rela- 
tions, and in recent years the Conference has organized and sup- 
ported a variety of educational enterprises intended to build 
better human relations in children and youth. Credit for initiat- 
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ing the workshop at Chapel Hill, for promoting the idea through- 
out the southern region, for recruiting participants and securing 
funds for scholarships, must go to the North Carolina office of the 
Conference and particularly to Allyn Robinson, its director, but 
the full cooperation of the national organization and its southern 
state offices was freely given. 

The Department of Education of the University was essential 
to the success of the workshop. Through it academic and profes- 
sional status and credit were provided, as well as such important 
university resources as housing, libraries, and specialists in the 
social sciences. The long history of this group in progressive edu- 
cational developments in the South and the regional leadership of 
the University of North Carolina in social and cultural improve- 
ments made Chapel Hill a “natural” for this experimental venture. 
The director and his staff, through faith in democratic teaching- 
learning practices, made it possible to sustain the kind of atmos- 
phere that made the workshop a community of understanding, 
self-respecting, and cooperating human personalities. 

““REsOURCE-UsE” EDUCATION 

The resources of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education were a salient contribution to the workshop. Since 
1942, this group, with increasing clarity and effectiveness, has been 
developing what to the writer has long seemed the most realistic 
and promising concept and movement in American education today 
—the idea of resource-use education. To make clear the significance 
and indigenous solidity of this movement would require a separate 
article, if not a volume. What can be said here is that the work 
of this group focuses in the idea that the fundamental business of 
education is to aid people everywhere to meet their own needs and 
solve their problems of living by the organization and utilization of 
their own local resources. 

Such effort does not go far without revealing that the successful 
organization of community effort to meet human needs depends 
vitally on the character of human relations within the community. 
Unless relationships among persons and groups in the community 
are of a kind to release the creative effort of everyone, to unite 
everyone emotionally in common purposes, and to provide for con- 
tinuous, forthright and understanding communication among all 
who make up the community, cooperative effort breaks down. 
Thus, the resource-use educators have learned from experience 
that the primary resources to be developed are human resources. 
To release human resources requires the breaking down of tradi- 
tional competitions, distrusts, fears, and discriminatory behavior 
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that frustrate most citizens and leave them impotent to improve 
the conditions of their living. At this point realistic sociologists, 
social psychologists, and educators come together in a common 
cause and effort; and we have intercultural education, broadly 
conceived. 

This point of view was brought to the group by John E. Ivey, 
Jr., associate director of the workshop and Executive Secretary of 
the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, and 
by his associate, Harry Williams, who worked assiduously with 
discussion and planning groups in the workshop. 

In addition, Dr. Ivey turned over to the workshop the facilities 
of the uniquely functional Laboratory-Workshop of the Division 
of Research and Interpretation in the Institute for Research in 
Social Science. This huge room, in which are gathered a magnifi- 
cent collection of materials on rural and southern sociology, be- 
came the meeting place and work room of the workshop. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE WORKSHOP 

The writer brought from the Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion the technical experience of that organization in the manage- 
ment of workshops and the written and audio-visual materials on 
education and human relations which it has assembled. His major 
function was the day-by-day guidance of study groups and the 
detail work of planning with them to get at appropriate materials 
and make general discussions fruitful to their inquiries. 

In general the organizations and institutions joining in this pro- 
ject furnished through their representatives both variety of back- 
ground and unanimity of purpose and outlook. Although the as- 
sembled educational experience had been gained in widely variant 
fields of effort, all the consultant staff had done much with work- 
shops and had matured in themselves purposes and ways of work- 
ing that had much in common. From the outset the staff group en- 
joyed great harmony among themselves and quickly succeeded in 
building like relationships with and among the participants. The 
participants were given the utmost leeway to develop the pattern 
of their study groups and their modes of expression. Some of the 
results appear elsewhere in this issue. To the leaders, the venture 
appeared to be a success in itself but far more significant as a new 
beginning to be used as a stepping stone to other such enterprises 
in all sections of the South. 

SIGNIFICANT PoINTs 

Results of the workshop experience are presented in other 

articles and reports in this issue. It may be appropriate and useful 
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to mention very briefly certain points about this project that appear 
significant to One who, although a full participant in it, never- 
theless took part and observed somewhat as an outside visitor. 

1. What was done in Chapel Hill can be done elsewhere in the 
South. It is true that Chapel Hill enjoys distinct advantages in 
liberal tradition, in exceptional personnel and in borderline loca- 
tion, but it is of the South and lives and works within that frame- 
work. Honest inquiry and discussion were not hampered and 
would not be hampered elsewhere in the South to the point of de- 
feating the purpose of the workshop, which is at bottom enlight- 
enment, shared experience, and self-examination. 

2. Educational workers and leaders in the South can be aroused 
to intercultural problems as open and unsolved questions of 
human relations rather than as closed matters of tradition and 
habit. Traditionally, such questions have not been examined in 
the schools or in the education of teachers. Mature teachers in 
service, with human experiences of their own to interpret, can 
and will enter into honest inquiry on human relations in the South 
as elsewhere. 

3- Lines of communication and understanding can be opened 
among teachers from various areas of the South and between them 
and teachers in the North and West, who face the same basic 
problems under different conditions and with different experiences 
and backgrounds. Southern leaders should have the opportunity 
to know northern leaders, so that they may recognize those from 
the North who are able and sincere students of intercultural prob- 
lems as contrasted with those who are not. 

4. For any and all southern educators, sights can be lifted and 
social horizons can be expanded by contact with the best national 
thinking and courageous action taken anywhere in the nation. 
New experience with racial and religious problems and new in- 
sights are constantly developing, and workshops are a means for 
making these available to southern educators of good will without 
putting them emotionally on the defensive. 

5. Wherever southern educators are already aroused they can 
become acquainted with new techniques of leadership, new ideolog- 
ical and informational ammunition for group work in their own 
regions and communities. 

6. Workshops are a way of tapping, and giving moral support 
to, that rapidly growing population in the South who are aban- 
doning the moral base of segregation. These people have achieved 
a level of social literacy which no longer allows them to be con- 
tent with unquestioned tradition. Those who are teachers should 
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be helped to make contacts with others in their own communities— 
social and religious workers, labor leaders, newspaper people and 
all others who are willing to face and to examine social problems. 

7. Workshops can be a means for coming to understand the 
nature of deeply bedded folkways; how impossible it is suddenly 
to rip one strand out of the interwoven fabric of everyday life 
without destructive results. Many northern critics of the South 
seem to be unaware of the social reality of the folkways and of 
the long patient educational reconditioning that is necessary to 
modify them. If southern educators can work with deep under- 
standing of these cultural patterns they will achieve far better solu- 
tions of problems of human relations than any to be found in 
the North as yet. 

Understanding the folkways means seeing the cultural complex 
whole and in detail at the same time—how making a living is 
related to one’s manners, how one’s amusements and enthusiasms 
are related to one’s education, how much one’s income has to do 
with how well or how patient or how sweet-smelling one is, and so 
on indefinitely. All the patterns must change together, and very 
slowly. 

This broad understanding can also reveal how many and how 
powerful are the forces to aid in the drive for more democratic 
human relations. The great American political tradition of equali- 
ty and personal freedom, the great religious tradition of brother- 
hood, and the American ideal of education for all—these are three 
powerful social forces all fully installed in our feeling about our 
way of life and working for better human relations. Along with 
these go some other American habits of mind and action which 
can be of tremendous aid in our reeducation because they are well 
understood by the man in the street or by the prankish ten-year-old 
boy in the classroom. The idea of fair play or an even break for 
all, illustrated by the spontaneous forming of lines at a ticket 
window, is one of these. Others to be mentioned are the humor, 
friendliness, practicality, and adventurous attitude to be found all 
through our population. 

All of these forces can be examined and mobilized by Americans, 
north, south or west who will come together as friends to talk 
things out. Much of this is going on in the South today. Better 
human relations are harder to achieve than better corn yields or 
lower freight rates. But open and friendly communication and 
realistic education will do the job. And workshops are an effective 
way of going about it. 








Interreligious and Interracial Relations* 
KX 


E LIKE to think of the United States as one nation of many 
WY peonies because it is traditionally a land of opportunity 
and a haven for the oppressed, but in spite of that we have segre- 
gation and discrimination against minority groups. Two of the 
general groups subjected to segregation and discrimination are 
those who differ in race and religion from the majority groups. 
These lesser groups include Indians and Negroes, Jews and Catho- 
lics. Practices of segregation and discrimination create “sore spots’’ 
in our democracy that are harmful both to those discriminating 
and those discriminated against, because they render impossible the 
full utilization of our total resources and the full development of 
the personality of the individual. 

One of our first tasks is to devise programs and practices which 
will work through various channels toward the elimination of these 
“sore spots.” We hope to arrive at these programs and practices 
by the process of first looking squarely at the “sore spots”—the 
symptoms of a diseased society; second, considering and looking for 
the causes of these symptoms—diagnosing; and third, recommending 
and putting into use programs and practices which will do away 
with these “sore spots”—the remedy. 


Sore Spots AND THEIR CAUSES 

Our list of “sore spots” in our interreligious and interracial 
relations does not attempt to be either inclusive or exclusive, but 
merely representative. The same qualification applies also to our 
explanations of the causes. Both are sore spots, and their causes 
are so involved in the complexities of individual and social psy- 
chological, economic, and political attitudes and practices that a 
definite study of them would require at least the scope of Myrdal’s 
An American Dilemma. Therefore we list as “sore spots” situations 
and conditions which we believe any average individual of good 
will will recognize as such when they are brought to his attention. 

In general, our sore spots exist because this country does not 
fully live up to the premises on which our democracy is supposedly 
based: that is, that each individual as a human being has worth 
and value and the right and responsibility to develop his powers 
and contribute to the general good. 


* Report of a group on Programe and Practices of the Workshop on Human 
Resources and Intercultural Education. For a list of the participants in the Work- 
shop see page 229. 














A. SYMPTOMS 
1,Denial of civil opportunities; 
voting, serving on juries, serv- 
ing on school boards, holding 
civil office 


2. Injustice in the civil courts 


3. Inequality in employment, edu- 
cational, and social opportuni- 
ties 


4. Lack of recreational opportuni- 
ties 
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B. CAUusEs 
1. Hangover from carpetbagger and scal- 
lawag days of Reconstruction; superior 
and inferior complexes of the white 
race; fear of economic competition; 
prejudiced belief in white supremacy; 
conformity to economic and _ social 
mores, lack of a two-party system; 
minority group not. sufficient tax 
payers. 
2. Hangover from carpetbagger and scal- 
lawag days of Reconstruction; superior 
and inferior complexes of the white 
race, prejudiced belief in white su- 
premacy; conformity to the economic 
and social mores of the community; 
fear of economic competition; fear of 
social equality; fear in general—caused 
by the majority’s inadequacy. 
.Gross ignorance of the facts about 
minority groups; misconceptions of the 
practices and beliefs of minority 
groups; fear of economic competition; 
belief in the mental inferiority of the 
minority groups; minority group not 
sufficient tax payers; not enough pub- 
lic funds to support. adequately the 
two-way educational system; fear of 
losing white, Gentile, Protestant su- 
premacy in skilled trades and profes- 
sions; hangover of scapegoating after 
War Between the States; ignorance of 
the scientific facts about different 
races; minority group able to live eco- 
nomically cheaper than majority; be- 
lief that a sound economic system 
rests on a plentiful supply of cheap 
labor. 
.Minority group  not.- sufficient - tax 
payers to support public recreation 
facilities; fear of economic competi- 
tion; superior and inferior complexes 
of white race; prejudiced belief in 
white supremacy; conformity to eco- 
nomic and social mores of community; 
fear in general—caused by the ma- 
jority’s inadequacy; fear of social 
equality; ignorance of facts. of mimor- 
ity groups; belief in mental inferiority 
of minority groups; ignorance of scien- 
tific facts about different races. 


~ 


— 
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5- Unsightly and unhealthy living 
conditions 


6. Lack of hospital facilities and 
health services 


7. Places for restricted clientele 


8, Refusal to call individuals by 
titles of respect. 


9. Segregation in public buildings 
and “Jim Crow” law 


10. Name calling 


11. Brutality of white officers 


12. Newspaper sensationalism 


5- Short-time ownership; ignorant short- 
sightedness of economic facts; migra- 
tion; minority group not sufficient tax 
payers; minority group able to live 
economically cheaper than white; 
white supremacy; conformity to eco- 
nomic and social mores of community; 
fear of social equality. 

6.Limited amount for whole group, 
therefore minority gets what is left; 
lack of trained leadership in minority 
group—based on education; lack of an 
intelligent demand for education 
among the minority group; minority 
group does not realize the changes 
which have taken place in the think- 
ing and attitudes of the majority 
group. 

7.Snobbishness; prejudiced belief in 
white supremacy; conformity to eco- 
nomic and social mores of the com- 
munity; superior and inferior com- 
plexes of the white race; fear of eco- 
nomic competition; fear of social 
equality, 

8. Superior and inferior complexes of the 
white race; conformity to economic 
and social mores of community; hang- 
over from Reconstruction; superior and 
inferior complexes of the white race; 
white supremacy; economic and social 
mores; fear of social equality. 

g. Fear of social equality; false ideas of 
sanitation; misconceptions and _ igno- 
rance of physiological facts about mi- 
nority groups; prejudiced belief in 
white supremacy; lack of uniformity 
in laws of segregation. 


10. Method of gang warfare; an emotional 


stimulus which sets off chain reactions; 
a result of stereotyping; radio pro- 
grams which always “type” a nation- 
ality. 


11. Ignorance of officers; untrained and 


politically appointed officers; fear in 
general because of inadequacy of ma- 
jority. 


12, Prejudice; money-making scheme to 


sell papers; way of showing superi- 
ority; fear; ignorance of scientific 
facts about different races. 
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Re-educating Teachers for Intercultural 
Education* 


The first step in providing for students a better understanding 
of intercultural relationships is the re-education of the teacher. 
The teacher cannot teach what he does not know. We are certain 
that many teachers do not have a full understanding of the various 
cultural groups within the nation. We further believe that many 
are hindered by misconceptions. Therefore, the basic problem is 
one of re-educating teachers. 


We suggest that teachers meet together to discuss the problem. 
If the head of the school does not provide meetings for the dis- 
cussion of intercultural problems we suggest that interested teachers 
arrange the meetings on their own. Guest speakers—a Jewish Rabbi, 
a Catholic priest, a Negro educator—might appear before this in- 
formal group to explain some of the things generally misunder- 
stood. Together they might discuss what can be done to create a 
better understanding. 


We suggest that the teachers have a small library of their own, 
consisting of two or three good books on the subject. If these can- 
not be purchased by school funds then let the teachers purchase 
them jointly. Perhaps a teacher could purchase these books for 
his own personal library and then lend them to other teachers. 


, 


For these books we suggest, “Religions of Democracy,” a sym- 
posium on Judaism, Catholicism and Protestantism, published by 
Devin-Adair; “History of Bigotry in the United States,” Gustavus 
Myers; “What the Negro Wants,” a symposium by various Negro 
leaders. 

We believe that this is the most basic problem of all the prob- 
lems faced in educating school children in intercultural under- 
standing. Teachers must be educated first. A few interested 
teachers can leaven the whole faculty. Every interested teacher 
should make a definite effort to aid other teachers in gaining an 
understanding of intercultural problems. 


From the report of the Communications Committee of the Workshop on Human 
Resources and Intercultural Education. 











Intercultural Materials and Activities for 
Elementary School Children* 


KR 
ee. cas and psychiatrists tell us that the first few 
years of a child’s life are the ones which largely set the general 
pattern he will follow. The implications for the elementary school 
then are staggering. The school must lay a good solid foundation 
upon which these citizens of tomorrow work out their pattern 
of life. 

This is no less true in the specific field of intercultural educa- 
tion. Albert Einstein expresses it simply: “The struggle for an 
unprejudiced attitude towards the simple and yet so often mis- 
understood facts of human existence must start at the still flexible 
mind of the child.” 

In striving to achieve the desired result the modern elementary 
school should aim: 

(1) to help elementary children apply the simple basic prin- 
ciples of working and living together in a democratic society; 

(2) to attempt to cultivate an attitude of understanding; 

(3) to teach elementary children the use of human resources 
in everyday living; 

(4) to give children an appreciation of the worth of each indi- 
vidual; 

(5) to help children appreciate the contribution of different 
cultures in our country; 

(6) to emphasize the similarities between groups and yet to 
respect their cultural differences; 

(7) to help children live by the precept “Live and Help Live” 
rather than the old “Live and Let Live”; 

(8) to help children get rid of prejudices which they may have 
acquired at home by teaching facts, truths, and scientific findings; 

(9) to attempt to teach children how prejudices are acquired 
and how they may be combatted; 

(10) to give each child an opportunity to express himself cre- 
atively. 

Books written for children furnish much in the way of informa- 
tion as well as appreciation for children of different racial or cul- 
tural groups. Books so used should be chosen carefully, else they 
may defeat the very purpose the school is trying to achieve. The 
following questions might serve as criteria in selecting books: 


* Although directed particularly toward the Elementary School, this section of the 
Intercultural Workshop report has much that is applicable to older-age pupils. 
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1. Do the people in the book seem real or are they stereotypes? 

2.Can the child reading the book identify himself with sym- 
pathy and satisfaction with the book characters? 

3. Are unusual ways of living made to seem queer or are they 
explained naturally? 

4. Are similarities presented rather than differences stressed? 

5. Is the literary quality good? 

6. Do the illustrations help the book? 

7. From an interracial and intercultural point of view is it 
fair and true? 

This bibliography is not exhaustive but is representative of 
modern materials prepared for children. The simpler ones are 
arranged first as suitable for primary grades: 


Ageton, M., Mary Jo and Little Liu. Whittlesey. Friendship between a Chinese 
boy and an American girl based on actual happenings. 

Akin, Emma, Booker T. Washington School. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Har- 
low Pub. Co., 1938. A primary reader about Negro children and their school. 

Bannon, Laura, Manuela’s Birthday. Whitman. Little Mexican girl is helped to 
celebrate her birthday by American friends. 

Beim, L. and J. and Crichlow, E., Two Is a Team. Harcourt. Two boys learn 
that cooperation pays. One child is a Negro, the other white. 

Buck, Pearl S., The Chinese Children Next Door. John Day Co., N. Y., 1942. 
American children are told stories by their mother of her childhood in 
China. 

Buck, Pearl S., The Dragon-Fish. John Day Co., N. Y., 1944. A story for 
children about life in China. 

Carter, Nellie Page, Persimmon Creek. N. Y. Longmans, Green, and Co., 1938. 
Life of two Southern Negro children. Negro folksongs add interest. 

Credle, Ellis, The Flop-Eared Hound. N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1938. A simply 
told story of a little Negro boy and his dog. 

Credle, Ellis, Johnny and His Mule. Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y., 1946. A story 
of a boy of the Great Smoky mountains and his mule. Photographs depict 
schools, homes, mountain life. 

Clark, A. N., In My Mother’s House. Viking. Beautifully illustrated book which 
Indian children themselves helped prepare. 

Enright, Elizabeth, Kintu, Congo Adventure. Farrar and Rinehart. Small 
African boy conquers his fear of the jungle. Simple reading. 

Estes, Eleanor, The Hundred Dresses. Harcourt. Polish-American girl who is 
slighted by her school group. 

Evans, Eva Knox, Araminta. Minton Balch. Araminta is a little Negro girl from 
the city who visits her grandmother on the farm. 

Evans, Eva Knox, Araminta’s Goat. Putnam. Another visit to the country by 
Araminta. 

Evans, Eva Knox, Jerome Anthony. Putnam. Jerome is a Negro boy who visits 
his aunt in the city where he has fun and learns many things. 

Jones, Mary Alice, Tell Me About the Bible, Tell Me About God, Tell Me 
About Jesus. Rand McNally, N. Y., 1944. The child’s natural questions 
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are answered simply and wisely through everyday situations within his 
understanding and interest. 

Kingman, J., Jlenka. Houghton. Shows modern Russian family. Big pictures. 

Kruckman, H. L., Joey Meets His People. Hebrew Pub. Co., N. Y. Imaginative 
journey in which a little Jewish boy meets the great Jewish heroes of 
history. 

Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. Junior, A Colored Boy of Charleston. N. Y., Har- 
court, Brace, & Co., 1938. Story of a Negro boy and girl in a Southern city. 
Reveals much of the economic life of the Southern Negro. 

Lattimore, Eleanor, Little Pear. Harcourt, $2.00. Wholesome activities and 
everyday doings of a Chinese family. Simple reading. 

Leaf, Munro, Let’s Do Better. J, P. Lippincott, Phila., 1945. Purpose of writing 
was to abolish fear in effort to abolish war. 

Marrow, E., Painted Pig. Knopf. Good book for small children about Mexican 
toys. Good illustrations. 

Pease, J., This Is the World. Rand McNally. A wonderful picture book intro- 
duction to geography. Differences in food and dress but similarities in en- 
joyment of family, friends, and the wonderful things in the world. 

Sharpe, Stella, Tobe. U. of N. Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. North Carolina 
Negro farm life. Told simply with full page photographs. 

Singer, C., Boomba Lives in Africa. Holiday House. Beautifully illustrated and 
exciting story of a boy’s life in a native African village. Simple reading. 

Tarry, Ellen, Hezekiah Horton. Viking, 1942, N. Y. Story of a Negro boy. 

Weilerstein, Sadie Rose, The Adventures of K’tonton, a Little Jewish Tom 
Thumb. Women’s League of the United Synagogues of America. Through 
the adventures of an imaginary Tom Thumb, the small child learns of 
traditions, customs, and ceremonies in the Jewish home. 

Weilerstein, Sadie Rose, Little New Angel. Jewish Publication Society. Family 
life showing Jewish holy days and ways of family worship. Brings in Dr. 
Carver, an Irish neighbor, and Lincoln. 

Weilerstein, Sadie Rose, What Danny Did. Bloch, N. Y. Aims to present every- 
day religious life and customs to the smallest Jewish child. 

Weilerstein, Sadie Rose, What the Moon Brought. Jewish Pub. Society, $1.50. 
Stories of the Jewish holidays around the year. Home life in a Jewish family 
in the United States. 

Whiting, Helen Adele, Negro Folk Tales for Pupils in Primary Grades. Asso- 
ciated Publishers, 1939. 

Wolo, Secret of the Ancient Oak. Wm. Morrow and Co., N. Y., 1943. A story 
of animal cooperation against a common enemy. 

Woollen, Betsy R., How Does Your Cotton Grow? Jacobs Press, Clinton, S. C., 
1942. An educational story for children about growing cotton and a little 
Negro boy. Photographs. 

Upper ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Bishop, C. H., Pancakes—Paris. Viking Press. Humorous and touching friend- 
ship between French children and two American soldiers. 

Bontemps, Arna (compiler), Golden Slippers. An anthology of Negro poetry 
for young readers. 

Bontemps, Arna and Hughes, L., Popo and Fifina. Macmillan. Child life in 
Haiti. Good family relationships. Colorful and accurate. 

Bontemps, Arna, Sad-Faced Boy. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1937. Contrasts 
Negro living in Northern and Southern U. S. No dialect. 
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Bontemps, Arna, We Have Tomorrow. Houghton. Successful, contemporary 
Negro people. Simply written. 

Bontemps, Arna, You Can’t Pet a Possum. Marrow. A Negro author writes 
of the adventures of a little boy in finding a pet and playmates. Simple 
reading. 

Burnstein, Abraham, A Jewish Child’s Garden of Verses. Black, N. Y. A col- 
lection of both gay and grave verses. The patterns of many of the verses 
are familiar from other sources, but the subject matter and the idioms 
introduced are strictly Jewish. 

Cannon, M., San Bao and His Adventures in Pekin. Dutton. Chinese boy 
goes to the fair and makes a new friend. Good illustrations. 

Cavanah, F., Benjy of Boston. McKay. Linking of the present with the past, 
bringing Paul Revere into the story. Shows the friendship between Tony 
and Benjy, two American children from different social and racial back- 
grounds. 

Cavanah, F., Sandy of San Francisco. McKay. Friendly relationship between 
an American boy and a cultured Chinese-American family. 

Crane, F., Nick and Nan in Yucatan. Thomas Nelsons & Sons. Two American 
children visit old ruins, and appreciate an ancient civilization. 

DeAngeli, M., Henner’s Lydia. Doubleday. Lydia is a little Amish girl who 
lives in Pennsylvania. 

DeJong, Dola, Picture Story of Holland. Jr. Literary Guild. Accurate presen- 
tation of Holland. Likenesses are stressed between the modern, up-to-date 
Holland and our own country. 

Evans, Eva Knox, All About Us, Capital Publishing Co. Story of the races of 
mankind based on scientific facts. Humorous, interesting and simple. 

Fisher, Lois, You and the United Nations. Children’s Press. The organization 
and work of the United Nations is presented in simple language and illus- 
tration. 

Fitch, Florence Mary, One God, The Ways We Worship Him. Ullman Co., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y., 1944. Presents ways in which God is worshipped by 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants. Photographs. 

Friedlander, Gerald, The Jewish Fair Book. Stokes. Quaint, colorful tales 
selected from the wealth of Jewish folklore and ancient literature. 

Gates, Doris, Blue Willow. Viking. Story of a migratory worker’s family. The 
little girl helps them find a permanent home. 

Gay, Z. and Crespi, P., Manuelita of Costa Rica. Messner. Christmas and mak- 
ing creche is described. The little boy decorates the ox cart. 

Gill, R. C. and Hoke, H., Paco Goes to the Fair. Holt. Indian life of Ecuador. 
Boy uses native dyes. Fine illustrations. 

Goetz, Delia, Panchita. Harcourt. Many customs are included in this story 
of a little Guatemalan girl. 

Hader, B. and E., Jamaica Johnny. Macmillan. Johnny is a happy little 
boy who has interesting pets and experiences as a banana boy on a plan- 
tation. 

Hahn, Emily, Picture Story of China. Jr. Literary Guild. Good picture of 
modern China. 

Justus, May, Sammy. Whitman. Collector of folk songs comes to hear mountain 
songs. One song is given. 

Lathrop, Dorothy, Presents for Lupe. Macmillan. Beautiful book showing all 
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the presents given to a South American squirrel to make her feel at home 
in the north. 

Lawson, Robert, They Were Strong and Good. Good pictures and brief sketches 
showing an intermingling of pioneer stocks in the author's ancestry. 
Levinger, E. E. and L. J., The Story of the Jew for Young People. Behrman, 

N. Y. A record of Jewish life over a period of 4,000 years. 

Literature Committee of the Association for Childhood Education. Told Under 
the Stars and Stripes. Macmillan, $2.00. These stories will help boys and 
girls in the United States to understand each other and the customs and 
traditions that come to us from other lands. 

Malkus, A. D., Silver Llama. Winston. Life of the herdsman in Peru. Silver 
llama always brings good luck to its owner. Beautifully illustrated. 

Masters, Robt. V., Stampography. Printed Arts Co., N. Y., 1946. An instruc- 
tive travel album for the young stamp collectors. Presents fascinating geo- 
graphical and historical information, photographs, pictorial maps, and 
crayon studies. 

McNeer, M., Story of the Southern Highlands. Harper, $1.50. Good text and 
beautiful lithographs present the mountain people and their crafts and 
occupations. 

Pascheles, Wolff and others, Jewish Legends of the Middle Ages. Selected and 
translated by Claud Field. Robert Scott, London. Throws a vivid light on 
Jewish life in medieval ghettos. 

Pyne, Mabel, Little History of the Wide World. Houghton. Pictoral presenta- 
tion of important events in world development. 

Shackelford, Jane, My Happy Days. Associated Publishers. Everyday life in a 
middle class Negro family. 

Stevenson, Augusta, George Carver, Boy Scientist. Bobbs Merrill, N. Y., 1944- 
Life of George Carver as a boy told in story form. 

Sulamith, Ish-Kishor, Jews to Remember. Hebrew Pub. Co. Chapter on Hayme 
Solomon, famous financier during the American Revolution. 

Wiese, Kurt, You Can Write Chinese. Viking Press. Chinese language characters 
and the pictures from which they came. 


RADIO 


Radio is an important medium through which human relations 
can be furthered. Through the combined efforts of teachers and 
parents and pupil participation the schools can do more to use 
radio as a channel for this purpose. 

The “School of the Air” presents programs on science, art, 
music, literature, etc. Some of these programs bring out the many 
and great contributions to these fields by different races and groups. 


Music 
In the realm of music all races and creeds and groups are at 
home. Perhaps it is here that the teacher can develop deepest 
personal satisfactions in intergroup associations in our present 
social order. 
Music and dancing are perhaps the most dramatic media 
through which people have expressed their deepest emotions 
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throughout the ages, and consequently offer two of the most im- 
portant means of studying them and of interpreting them one to 
the other. Both of these forms of expression have had a wide 
influence (both conscious and unconscious) in developing better 
race relations, particularly between the majority groups in this 
country and Negroes and certain Latin Americans. Too frequent- 
ly, however, the benefits have been incidental rather than purpose- 
ful, due largely to a lack of emphasis, in the teacher training 
institutions, on the intercultural value of these forms of expres- 
sion. Frequently when folk music and dancing are taught, it is 
from the subject-matter viewpoint rather than the intercultural, 
when both approaches might be used without doing violence to 
either. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bartlett, Ella H., Stephen Foster Songs for Boys and Girls, Whittlesey House. 
Fourteen songs of Stephen Foster's. 

Coleman and Bregman, Songs of American Folks. Day. 

Coleman and Thorn, 4 Little Singing Time. Day. Pre-school age. 

Coleman and Thorn, Singing Time. Day. 

Davison, Davis and Kempf, Songs of Freedom. Houghton. Songs of many 
peoples. 

Jacobs, Gertrude, Chinese-American Song and Game Book. A. S. Barnes. 
Collection of singing games with melodies and rhymes in both English and 
Chinese. 

Latin-American Song Book. Ginn. About 70 songs from the Americas including 
Portuguese and French as well as Spanish. Words in English and in the 
original language. Upper Elementary grades. 

Literature about Folk Songs may be obtained from: The National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y., N. Y., and National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 

Sing Along the Way. Woman's Press, N. Y. Contains songs of China, Russia, 
and our own country, 

Theodore Presser Co., 1714 Chestnut Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. For music of any 
kind. They will send to teachers on trial for postage except for what you 
want to keep. They also have the music, instructions and pictures of cos- 
tumes for dances. 

Trent-Johns, Altona, Play Songs of the Deep South. Associated Publishers, 
Wash., D. C., 1944. Play songs of Negro children. Songs are arranged simply 
and can be played and sung by young pianists or used by teachers of folk 
dancing. 

U. S. Work Projects Administration. Barnes. Spanish-American Song and 
Game Book. Collection of 38 singing and non-singing games with text in 
both Spanish and English. Music is given for 14. , 

Webster, Paul F., The Children’s Music Box. Morrow. Twenty new and origi- 
nal songs for children in American folk music for third grade. 

Wheeler, Opal, Sing For America. Dutton. Songs suitable for elementary 
grades. 
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Wheeler, Opal, Stephen Foster and His Little Dog Tracy. Dutton. Thirteen 
songs of Foster’s with the story of each. 

Wyckoff, Marjorie M., A Child’s Book of Hymns. Random House. A careful 
selection of hymns known and loved by children, suitable for different 
occasions and seasons. 

Zanzig, Augustus D., Singing America. Compiled for the National Recreation 
Assoc. C. C. Brichard and Co., Boston. Folk songs of the Americas and 
from other countries. 


AupbIo-VISUAL MATERIALS A DYNAMIC SOURCE 


Films can contribute much toward building a greater under- 
standing between groups of people, and also toward gaining greater 
appreciation of human dignity. Through the motion picture we 
can literally bring the outside world into the classroom. 

Visual materials play a powerful role in the reduction of ten- 
sions and the promotion of national solidarity. 

Teachers have found that the film may serve as a springboard 
for discussion as to how children may change their opinion about 
other races of people, and their religions. 

The success of using the film as one source of bringing about 
a better feeling among all peoples depends largely upon the quality 
of leadership with which the films and discussions are coordinated. 
Well selected films that show the “living together of people” should 
be used. Today the teacher is urged to stress the likeness that 
exist among peoples, and to present an understanding of the cul- 
tural pattern of their way of life rather than to show the differences 
among people. 

Motion pictures are available from many university and college 
film libraries, government agencies, professional and trade associa- 
tions, commercial producers and a few state departments of educa- 
tion and museums. Since a detailed list of sources of interracial 
motion pictures is extensive it is suggested that readers request a 
copy of Sources of Educational Motion Pictures from the N.E.A. 
Division of Audio-Visual Instructional Service. This copy is free. 

The best comprehensive film catalog available is the Educa- 
tional Film Guide, H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y., N. Y. 


AVAILABLE RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


SOUND FILMS 
Don’t Be a Sucker. Depicts technics which were used by Hit!'er to divide peoples 
and which are being used in this country. (Elementary, Junior, and Senior 
level.) U. S. Army Signal Corps. Washington, D. C. 
The House I Live In. R.K.O. films starring Frank Sinatra. A direct preach- 
ment to youth to learn to live together. (E, J, S level.) Young America Films, 
18 E. gist St., N. Y., N. Y. 
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Americans All. Story of racial and religious hatred in America and how 
knowledge mobilized as in Springfield, Mass., can combat it. (E, J, S level.) 
March of Time Film Forum, 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 

Mary Visits Poland. Mary, an elementary-school girl, in a most charming 
manner, describes to her schoolmates her visit to her grandparents in 
Poland. (E and J level.) International Film Foundation, Suite 1000, 1600 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

Let My People Live. 16 MM, 20 minutes. National Tuberculosis Association, 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. An interesting dramatization of how tuberculosis 
may be cured through early diagnosis and treatment, The cast is made up 
entirely of Negroes. (E, J, S level.) 

Man, One Family. Julian Huxley makes a plea for better human relations in 
terms of common interests, needs, and common scientific bases. (E, J, S 
level.) British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

One Tenth of Our Nation. A strong plea for a fair place for the Negro in 
American life. (E, J, S level), 3 reels, N. Y., New York University Film 
Library, 71 Washington Square South, N. Y. 

The Negro Soldier. The film has a strong emotional appeal. The Negro as 
a member of the armed forces is shown helping to win the past World 
War II. The film calls recognition to the fact that as a citizen of our 
democracy the Negro soldier shared a responsibility in helping us to win 
the war. This picture is distributed by the Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (E, J, S level). 

Henry Brown, Farmer. An account of what a Negro farmer and his family 
did individually and collectively to help win the war. One reel, 50 cents 
service charge, Office of War Information, New York University Film Library. 
16 MM (E, J, S). 

The Cummington Story. Depicts the growth of understanding between a group 
of refugees and the New Englanders in Cummington, Mass., (E, J, S level). 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Brotherhood of Man. Animated color cartoon based on Public affairs pamphlet, 

™~ Races of Mankind. (E, J, S level.) Film Alliance of America, 1600 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19. 

The World We Want to Live In. This film describes the oppression of minori- 
ties by dictators abroad and evidences of racial prejudice in our country. 
The film was produced by the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
New York University Film Library. 16 MM (E, J, S level). 

_ One People. Animated color picturalization of settlements of peoples of every 
national origin in the U. S. A. (E, J, S level), Anti-Defamation League of 
B’Nai B’Rith, Suite 601, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 

The Town. The richness of our national heritage and the varied sources of 
our culture as reflected in a typical American town. (E, J, S level) , Library 
of Congress. Washington, D. C. 

The Story of Dr. George Washington Carver. (How a Negro slave boy received 
an education, became a scientist and worked to the benefit of the Southern 
farmer.) 10 minutes (E, J, S level). This film may be secured from most 
of our state Universities under the name of Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 
25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 
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OTHER VISUAL MATERIALS 


The Man In the Cage. Sound filmstrip. Dramatic color-cartoon story that em- 
phasizes the need for a permanent F E P C. (J, S level). Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 

Forward All Together. Filmstrip. Depicts anti-discrimination, Jim Crowism, 
anti-Semitism, discrimination against other groups, and how to combat it. 
(J, S level.) Council Against Intolerance, 17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 

Friendship Kit. Filmstrips, records, and book, Sing a Song of Friendship. 
Based on Irving Caesar’s book, Sing a Song of Friendship. Makes a plea 
that we make the world of tomorrow, today. (E, J, S level.) Popular Science 
and Audio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

We Are All Brothers. Filmstrip. Explodes the Nazi race theory of the “superior- 
ity” of certain races. (E, J, S level.) Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., N. Y. 

A large map “America—A Nation of One People from Many Lands” which is 
colorful and thought provoking may be obtained from The Council Against 
Intolerance of America. 

A colored pictorial map “Makers of the U. S.” showing the several ethnic 
groups that compose the U. S. may be obtained from The Friendship Press, 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. for 25c. 


ART IN INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
Aims: 

1. To provide an opportunity for creative expression and devel- 
opment of new skills. 

2. To develop an appreciation and understanding of the art of 
other groups. 

3. To acquaint students with contributions made by other 
groups to American art. 

4. To provide a knowledge of the background of the customs 
of the groups being studied. 

5- To develop an intelligent interpretation of other groups 
through their art. 

6. To eliminate prejudices already formed and replace with an 
understanding of differences and similarities among groups. 

Art speaks a universal language. It is man’s way of expressing 
his ethotions, his beliefs, his hopes; it is a reflection of the culture 
of his society. In the attempt to understand another group, the 
study of the folk art, crafts, painting, sculpture, and architecture 
of that group as a way of life is important. 

The school is a part of the child’s life from which he receives 
his impression of other groups. With this fact in mind the schools 
must plan meaningful activity situations and experiences that will 
influence children to a better understanding of other children of 
different races, faiths, nationalities. 

Before presenting work of other groups it would be advisable, 
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first of all, for the student to know American arts and crafts and 
how other cultures have contributed to them. With this knowl- 
edge he will be better equipped to appreciate the work of other 
cultures. This, in part, may be the beginning of the elimination 
of prejudices. 

It might be pointed out, at this time, that stereotypes in art 
have been created and feelings have been aroused against certain 
nationalities and races. In order to counteract the influence of 
prejudiced people, this would be the time to teach the reason for 
and the respect for differences. An attitude of appreciative friend- 
ship for other groups, not a feeling of differences, may be the out- 
growth. 

In selecting the work of a group to be studied, several criteria 
should be kept in mind. It should be good in design; it should 
illustrate contributions of other cultures; it should be typical of 
other cultures that produced it; its subject should be something 
that the student can understand, preferably related to his own 
experiences. 

It is possible to have an art exchange program with another 
race or nationality. In one school, students and teachers chose 
pieces of their work, sent it to a class in Mexico, and in return re- 
ceived an exhibit of work from that group. They were careful that 
the exchange was made with a group of their own age. 

The appreciation of art as a way of understanding intercultural 
relations is more successful when the student has an opportunity 
to participate. He should be allowed to express himself in many 
media and use the ideas he has acquired. 

Visits to museums or art galleries could be arranged to supple- 
ment other experiences. It might be advisable to have children 
aware of the similarities and differences between the art of one’s 
own group and that of others. 


EXHIBITS 


Children learn that America is made up of many peoples and 
that each individual and group has a contribution to make. With 
this in mind, with the aid of both parents and teachers, classes can 
put on exhibits of their own work and objects brought from home, 
especially after the study of another nationality or group. 

School exhibits of student work are educationally desirable be- 
cause children are interested in seeing what others have done. 
These exhibits could show arts, crafts, costumes, books. 

The school might well cooperate with other community groups 
in providing an intercultural folk-arts center. Here might be dis- 
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played books, arts, crafts, and other examples of art of various 
nationalities and races within that area. Here, too, parents and 
other visitors may become aware of art as an integrating force 
among intercultural groups and the realization of the beauty, 
variety, and utility of the products of other countries and cultures. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Collins, Riley, Art Appreciation. Harcourt, Brace and Co., N. Y., 1931. May 
be used as reference and as a source of illustrations showing contributions 
of other groups. 

Faulkner, Ray, Ziegfield, Edwin, Hill, Gerald. Art Today. Henry Holt and 
Co., N. Y., 1941. Presents art and its relation to everyday living. Illus- 
trations give effect of other cultures on the art of America. 

Gardner, Helen and Vetta. Art Through the Ages. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
N. Y., 1936. A good source for teachers. 


ACTIVITIES 


Keep a scrapbook containing current newspaper and magazine 
clippings. These are to be relative to intercultural tensions. (To 
be used as a depository for current information. The important 
element is not the scrapbook as such but the information contained 
therein, and the reading done for it.) 

Show motion pictures. (To be relative to the discussion at 
hand and an outgrowth of it.) 

Write articles for the local newspapers. Out of some simple 
article written by a child for the “pulse of the public” or editorial 
page may come a worthwhile contribution to relieve tensions among 
religious and racial groups. 

Pupils and teacher may prepare reading material during an 
intercultural unit study. This might be a booklet or pamphlet 
which could be checked for authenticity by a parent group as a 
means of interesting a group in school programs. 

Make community study of various racial and religious groups. 

Invite representatives of these groups to participate in class 
discussion. 

Invite local folk dance groups in to exchange and learn about 
various dances and songs both American and foreign. 

Have parents and others come in and share in cooking various 
foods associated with other groups. 

Have mothers in group exchange recipes, handed down from 
older generations of foreign-homes. 

Have children and parents work together on putting down 
word-of-mouth folk tales, sayings, etc. 

Plan room suppers for entire families at which one particular 
culture is emphasized. 
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Canvass faculty for travel backgrounds, family backgrounds, 
etc. for class discussions and help in planning. 

Teacher-pupils plan together songs of Latin America, folk 
music, songs of Stephen Foster, Negro spirituals, etc. 

Pupils and teachers plan an assembly program of music for 
parents. 

Teacher-pupils plan a program of music (which comes out of 
classroom work) for other classes. 

Teacher-pupils-parents plan a folk dancing party. 

The rendition of a play should be the outgrowth of children’s 
experiences in the classroom. 

Plays and assembly programs can furnish an excellent outlet 
for classroom experiences. 

FESTIVALS 

Festivals and pageants promote intergroup cooperation. If a 
festival were to be presented by the school during American 
Brotherhood Week or as a culmination of units of study, it would 
be possible to enlist the participation of the entire school, civic 
organizations, churches and religious bodies, press and radio. It 
would bring students and people of different ethnic backgrounds 
together on behalf of a common purpose. 

Parents and teachers would work together in designing and 
making of costumes. Teachers, principals, and students would 
contribute to the same project. Students would be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in order to benefit and feel it as a part of 
their own work by serving in different capacities, such as directing, 
acting, managing, painting stage scenery, designing costumes. 

Festivals and pageants should be an outgrowth of class activi- 
ties. Intercultural education must not be displayed on special pro- 
grams only, but must be an integral part of education. 

1. Classes can plan their art work around other groups. Mem- 
bers of each class may choose a different country and in their own 
art work use characteristics of the arts and crafts of the country 
they study. This brings in cooperation of principal, teachers, and 
children. 

2.In schools where there are children of different nationalities, 
pieces for exhibit may be brought from home, explained, and put 
on display. This exhibit might be open for parents in the com- 
munity to visit, with children to act as guides. 

3. Many brothers and fathers returned after war bringing cos- 
tumes, jewelry, folk art and crafts of foreign countries. By placing 
these on exhibit in the school, more people would be encouraged 
to visit the schools their children attend. 
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4. Many schools have art exhibits during the year. In order 
to see what others have done, and to see their interests on paper, 
an exchange between white and Negro schools may be made. These 
can be put on exhibit and discussed by classes. 

Teachers will find these readings helpful: 


Adamic, Louis, From Many Lands. Harper. Many cultures which make up 
America. 

Dubois, Rachel Davis, Get Together Americans. Harper and Brothers, N. Y., 
1943. Friendly approach to racial and cultural conflicts through the neigh- 
borhood-home festival. 

Duncan, Ethel M., Democracy’s Children. Hinds, Haydn, and Eldridge, N. Y., 
1945. Presents factual material about many of the cultural and racial 
groups represented in an American classroom. Suggests techniques for inte- 
grating such knowledge with regular activities of the elementary school 
children. 

Eaton, Allen H., Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, N. Y., 1937. Am account of the rural handicraft movement. Con- 
tains descriptions of homes and crafts, spinning, weaving, quilting, dyes, 
furniture, basketry, carving, toys, hand-made musical instruments, pottery, 
rugs, etc. 

Eaton, Allen H., Immigrant Gifts to American Life. Russell Sage Foundation, 
N. Y., 1932. Presents some experiments in appreciation of the contributions 
of our foreign-born citizens to American culture. 

Elementary Teacher's Guide to Curriculum Materials. (August, 1946.) Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

Journal of N. E. A. March, 1944, p. 77. Lists aids for teachers seeking to 
develop an understanding of China. 

Lasker, Bruno, Race Attitudes in Children. Holt. How children acquire 
prejudices. 

Mason, Bernard S., Book of Indian Crafts and Costumes. A. S. Barnes, N. Y., 
1946. A study of crafts, customs, and ways of the life of American Indians. 
Photographs. Instruction for crafts. 

McWilliams, Carey, Brothers Under the Skin. Little Brown. 

Millen, Nina, Children’s Games from Latin America. Friendship Press, N. Y., 
1942. Pamphlet describing the games of the Caribbean Islands, Middle 
America, and South America. 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, Boetz, Johanna, The People of the U. S., Their Place 
in the School Curriculum. Service Center Committee, P. E. A., Carey Press, 
N. Y., 1943- 

National Education Association. Americans All. N. E. A., 1201 16th St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Studies in Intercultural Education. 

Spencer, Cornelia, Made in China. Wlustrated by Kurt Wiese. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1943. Chinese gardens, dragons, paper, ink, printing, writing, painting, 
poetry, dance, music, jade, silk, porcelain architecture, medicine, festivals. 

Spicer, Dorothy, The Book of Festivals. The Woman's Press, N. Y., 1937. 

Vickery, W. E. and Cole, Stewart. Harper. Intercultural Education in American 
schools. Need for and duty of schools to work toward better understanding. 
Definite suggestions for educational practices given. 
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We Americans (1940), The American Indian (1942), Spanish Speaking People 
(1943), Italian Americans (1943). Am. Corp. 2 West 45th St., N. Y. 19. 
goc each. Four study units that deal with intercultural education. Skill- 
fully written and illustrated booklets of 32 pages. 

Wright, Rose, Fun and Festivals from the Other Americas. Friendship Press, 
N. Y., 1942. Pamphlet about Latin America that could be used in planning 
programs, decorations, or exhibits. 

Some sources of information: 

American Council on Race Relations, 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Council Against Intolerance in America, 17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Southern Regional Council, 63 Auburn Ave., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





Individuals and Community Planning 


We believe in the supreme worth of every human personality 
and that it is the opportunity and responsibility of each individual 
to develop all of his talents for his own good and the welfare of 
mankind. We believe that each one of us as adults should and 
must initiate the making of those conditions in his environment 
conducive to his own highest development and that of other mem- 
bers of the group. We believe that people who are acquainted 
personally and know each other as individuals work together better 
and that people forget their petty differences and gain mutual 
respect when working together in common projects in which all 
are vitally interested. 

The process of growth does not go on in a vacuum, but in the 
constant action and interaction of human beings living together 
in the natural experiences of their daily lives as lived in the 
family, community, and the larger community of nations—the 
world. We need and must have skill in guiding the group process 
in community action.—From the report of the Committee on Com- 
munity Planning of the Workshop on Human Resources and Inter- 
cultural Education. 











Freedom to Inquire” 
KX 
ARTHUR E. MorcAN 
A representative European political philosopher tends to think 
within the limits of some closed political system, be it fascism 
or communism or anarchism. His conclusions tend to be con- 
sistent with that system rather than with the facts. 

The American is less easily classified. His political conclusions 
more often follow facts rather than dogmas. To European visitors, 
freedom from dogma is the most striking trait of informed Ameri- 
can thinking. It is a precious inheritance. Propaganda to make 
Americans rigid dogmatists should not succeed, regardless of what 
philosophy is involved. 

FIxeD IDEAS 

Following any political philosophy to its ultimate: Individual 
freedom gives life much value, but if not held in relation to other 
needs, it can become irresponsibility or anarchy. The equality of 
men helps eliminate exploitation, but as an absolute “truth” it 
can lead to mediocrity and chaos. Social solidarity provides power 
to achieve social aims, but complete solidarity would kill creative 
adventure and reduce the human spirit to bondage. 

At their best, political dogmas are substitutes for intelligent dis- 
crimination. At their worst they are preventives of reasonableness, 
cages within which the spirits of men are imprisoned. They seldom 
originate from critical thinking. More often they are emotional 
bents clothed in the dignified form of principles, or—as with the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings—they may be a deliberate 
strategy to entrench dominance and to enforce servitude. 

BARRIERS TO REASONABLENESS 

While Americans tend to avoid abstract political principles, 
we have attitudes. which sometimes amount to the same thing. 
For instance, while the profit system provides a measure and an 
incentive for business competence for which it is difficult to find 
a substitute, the prevalent conviction that the profit motive must 
be the chief incentive to business has the practical force of a politi- 
cal dogma, and is greatly destructive of social well-being. A picket 
line is an effective means for making a strike succeed, but the pre- 
vailing effort in some labor circles to develop an absolute rule 
that a decent American will never cross a picket line, is building 
arbitrary dogma, and thwarts free inquiry and judgment. 

The many fixed ideas we hold without subjecting them to free 


on by permission from Antioch Notes, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
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objective inquiry may each seem but an incident in our common 
life, yet each one weakens our national structure. Peoples with 
and without such weakness may differ in strength as much as a 
piece of ordinary cast iron differs from a similar appearing piece of 
fine tool steel. Our national strength depends more on our 
national habits of mind than it does upon legislation. 

Tue Way To Vita UNITY 

The world seems to be lining up for a contest between two 
opposing ideologies. One view is that the welfare of individuals 
arises from the direction which planned and organized society gives 
to its members. In Marxian propaganda, at least until the system 
takes power, the individual is constantly absolved of responsibility 
for defects of character. These are held to be chiefly the results 
of a defective social structure. Correct that structure, this philoso- 
phy holds, and the defects will largely disappear. Because in the 
present mass violence or regimentation of armies and of govern- 
ments men find themselves individually helpless, much of the world 
is rapidly moving toward that philosophy. 

The contrasting attitude is that value and richness in life come 
chiefly from free action of individuals, unrestrained by the state, 
except to the extent necessary to prevent mutual harm. The state, 
according to this view, has no character or value except as it grows 
out of this free individual initiative. 

In America, we have mass control by government and big busi- 
ness; but we also have much personal security and individual free- 
dom. American opinion is divided between the planners and the 
individualists. Neither of these political patterns can stand by 
itself. Unbiased, first-hand observation will make clear that a wide 
range of free self-expression adds greatly to the variety and re- 
sources of life and to the “dignity of man.” It is just as clear, how- 
ever, that many possibilities for good living cannot be realized by 
the efforts of individuals or small groups. Though a planned 
society would be deadly, a society without planning would be 
primitive and almost helpless before natural forces. 

A good life will not result from adherence to a philosophy either 
of socialization or of individualism, or from adherence to a forced 
compromise of the two. Compromise of fixed ideas too often results 
in a patchwork of inharmonious expedients, whereas genuine free, 
co-operative inquiry leads to a complex interweaving of many ele- 
ments, bringing a new unity. Democracy will not result from 
competition to capture men’s minds for conflicting, arbitrary doc- 
trines, but rather from the sustained habit of stepping outside our 
own closed patterns, viewing them critically, and viewing others 
understandingly. 








Raising the School Leaving Age in Britain 


KR 
SiR ERNEST BARKER 

WENTY-ONE years ago, in 1926, there was published—by 
§ eo Board of Education, as it was then called (now 
the Ministry)—a report on the education of the adolescent. I 
served on the Committee which prepared the report; and I well 
remember its central recommendation—that legislation should be 
passed to raise the school leaving age to 15 by the year 1932. It 
is now the year 1947. What we then recommended for the year 
1932 has at last come into effect, 15 years after the date we sug- 
gested. Better late than never—that is all I will say. 

What is the reason in favor of raising the school leaving age 
to 15? I will first try to give an immediate answer; and then I 
will try to give what I should call the ultimate answer. 

The immediate answer is this: If you can keep children at 
school to the age of 15, you can give them a whole education con- 
sisting of two planned parts. The first part is the primary part, 
which in Britain lasts till the age of 11. The second part is the 
secondary part, which should last at least for the four years from 
11 to 15. In the secondary part the children are at the crucial 
years when they are approaching and going through adolescence. 
They are impressionable: you can do something with them and 
can prepare them properly for the active adult life they are now 
approaching. This job cannot be done in less than four years. 
You would not be behaving fairly to children if you tried to do 
so, for boys and girls turned out of school at the age of 14 tend 
to be thrown into blind-alley jobs. In addition, they are “aban- 
doned” at the time when they need most help—the crucial time 
of the onset of puberty. The school needs the child and the child 
needs the school to the age of 15. 

That is the immediate answer. But there is a bigger and ulti- 
mate answer. Let me put it this way: Two hundred years ago we 
in Britain began, as a nation, to go through a great industrial 
revolution. That industrial revolution created a new industrial 
society, in. which 80 per cent of the population belong to indus- 
trialized urban societies, and in which the bulk of us have become 
specialized in the doing of some one particular job of industrial 
production. Now, specialization is all very well. It makes you 
efficient. But unless it is corrected, it also makes you stunted. 
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Children were stunted in the 19th century by being thrown early 
into mines and factories. There ought to have been an educa- 
tional revolution parallel with the industrial revolution. The aim 
of that revolution should have been to stop stunting; to insure that 
industrial specialization should not dwarf the mind; to secure, in 
advance, some breadth of interest, and some general development, 
before children were caught in the industrial machine and all its 
specialization. The revolution did not come. It is only beginning 
now. We have paid the price, and we are still paying the price. 
It has been, and is, a heavy price. 

That is the light in which I look at the raising of the school 
leaving age to 15. It means taking a dwarfed shrub, and placing 
it in a soil and environment where it can grow. For our minds 
have to grow; and life means nothing, or very little, unless the 
mind is growing. We have received a great number of material 
things, and much added comfort, from our industrial specializa- 
tion. But material things, and comfort, are not everything. If 
the price is a stunted mind, the price is a heavy price. It is the 
minds of the members of our society that matter. They matter 
more and more as specialization grows, and as the improvement of 
industrial efficiency brings shorter hours and more leisure-time to 
workers. What are they to do with their shorter hours and greater 
leisure? They will have no answer, and they will not know what 
to do, unless they are trained in advance to know that they have 
minds, and to know how to use their minds. The great thing 
about a full education, I have often said, is that it gives you hooks 
of apprehension. I mean it enables you to be interested in good 
things—good books, good concerts, good plays, good picture-gal- 
leries, all good things of that sort. 

Well, you will see how I welcome, and why I welcome, the 
four years’ run from the age of 11 to that of 15, which our children 
in Britain are now beginning to have. Will it make them more 
useful in industrial production? I think so, but that is not the 
thing that excites me. What excites me is that it will make them 
better men and women—better members of the community—better 
minds. Give them a full education, give them plenty of hooks 
of apprehension, and they will make something of life, which in its 
essence is the life of the mind. Then our nation will be a better 
nation; and with the educational revolution added at long last to 
the industrial revolution, we can go forward. 











The “Kibbitzum’”’ and Its Program of 
Education for Youth below Senior 
High School Age 


KX 
Ranpy H. HAMILTON 


DUCATION for youngsters in the Kibbitzum of modern 
| poten is nothing more or less than a direct reflection of 
the philosophy of the community itself. It is an education for 
doing, an education for understanding the environment and for 
getting the most out of the environment. An advocate of the 
traditional curriculum would be amazed and probably prostrated 
(if the heat hadn’t already accomplished that) were he to look 
at the schools in a Kibbitzum. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the curriculum could have been designed to better suit the needs 
of the community. 

There are some three hundred Kibbitzums scattered throughout 
the land of Palestine. Each is as nearly as practicable a self-sufh- 
cient farming unit, run on a cooperative basis. There are no 
restrictions as to who may leave or enter a Kibbitzum, there are 
no restrictions as to who may become a part of the community, 
or leave it at will. But once in a Kibbitzum the individual receives 
the obligation to live in the manner of the Kibbitzum, which is 
quite frankly a community founded on cooperative lines. These 
communities are unique, however, in the history of cooperative 
efforts, inasmuch as the first one, which was founded over fifty years 
ago, is still a thriving unit. Never once has a single Kibbitzum 
been abandoned. Never once has a single Kibbitzum been unable 
to amortize the loan under which the participants first set up the 
community and bought their land. And never in modern history 
has a single Kibbitzum inhabitant voluntarily left his community. 
Such a record is remarkable when considered in the light of co- 
operative communities both in this country and in England, which 
have almost invariably failed and been abandoned after a short 
life. 

A short description of the Kibbitzum would have to include 
the community farming, the community messhalls, the similarity 
of dress with respect to both men and women, the similarity of 
housing, and the community spirit which prevails. It would include 
the former machinist who left Hoboken to become a Kibbitzum 
baker. It would include the hundreds of Kibbitzum residents who 
left the community to aid the allies, and who voluntarily returned 
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100 per cent strong, in spite of fantastic salaries offered to trained 
technicians in other communities. Such a description would have 
to include the health of the community and the tall, blonde, blue- 
eyed sturdy inhabitants, who seem almost a mockery to their dark, 
city-dwelling, consumptive European forebears. It would likewise 
have to include a divorce rate of zero in all of the marriages which 
have taken place in the Kibbitzum over the years. And finally, a 
description would have to include the education of youth below 
the adolescent age, which is the special point of this paper. 

Youth in a Kibbitzum are educated for two primary purposes: 
First, to make the child understand his environment and to learn 
how to use it to his advantage; second, to bring to the child an 
understanding of the heritage and culture of his people. Is the 
surrounding countryside primarily Arabic in language? Then 
Arabic is a required second language in the schools of the Kibbit- 
zum. Is the primary source of life for the community the soil? 
Then an understanding of the soil, how to utilize it and nurture 
it, is the core around which the curriculum is built. Is it essential 
for the child to know who he is, and who his people are? Then 
history, both ancient and modern, is required. True enough the 
“finer elements” of our curriculum are lacking in the Kibbitzum 
schools. But the truth of the Kibbitzum curriculum cannot be 
denied. It is education to suit the needs of the community, not 
education to suit the Paris fop, the London toff, or the New York 
playboy. It is not an education which produces the usual A.B. 
crop. Instead it is an education which produces generations of 
well-adjusted people who live and work together for the mutual 
benefit of all and the personal aggrandizement of none except the 
community. 

Such courses as “The History and Appreciation of Sculpture,” 
“Origins of European Engraving and Woodcut,” “Latin Paleogra- 
phy,” “Introduction to Folklore,” “Advanced Public Speaking,” 
are not found in the curriculum of the Kibbitzum. Instead are 
found such things as irrigation problems, history, language, and 
social studies—subjects taught by integral members of the com- 
munity who know the community’s problems and who educate 
the youth to solve those problems. 

The underlying philosophy of Kibbitzum, then, is that the child 
is a member of a particular community. He must be taught the 
ways of his community, he must understand his community both 
in personal and in historical perspective, and he must know how 
to provide for himself and for his family that which can be ob- 
tained by honest work from the soil around him. 











Work Camps as Education 


KX 
W. L. RHYNE 
Salisbury, North Carolina 

Ox of the recommendations of the National Resources Plan- 

ning Board Report (1943) reads: “That camp facilities be 
available for all youth above the lower elementary grades, with 
work experience provided as a part of camp life.”! This merits 
the attention and consideration of any person concerned with 
youth and youth problems today. The camping idea is old, of 
course; summer camps operated for profit for those able to pay 
for their pleasure are not new, but work camps providing work 
experience for youth under expert counselors are largely a develop- 
ment following World War I. First in Europe before Hitler, and 
in America in the ‘go's, the movement gained support. From 
1g20 until the late ‘go’s the pre-school child was the object of 
study in America, while youth was neglected. Since then more 
attention has been paid to adolescent youth. The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in 1933, and the National Youth Administration 
later, had shown the value of such work experience. By February 
1942 the CCC had in operation 1500 camps of 200 men each and 
the NYA had 600 camps. During and after the war the Civilian 
Public Service Camps for conscientious objectors were operated. 

As early as 1924 the Pioneer Youth Camp, Rifton, New York, 
had been set up by educators and labor unions chiefly from New 
York City. In 1934 the American Friends Service Committee oper- 
ated a camp for college students and in wartime they accepted high 
school boys and girls. In its first ten years the Committee oper- 
ated 96 camps. The success of the camp in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
in operating cooperatively a garden, cannery, and store, resulted 
in a low-cost housing program in the slum area of the camp. The 
projects were in social community service. In 1938 this Com- 
mittee, working with the Progressive Education Association, Lin- 
coln School, George School, and the Society for Ethical Culture, 
operated a work camp for 25 high school youths, and added 6 more 
camps the next year. 

In 1938 the Associated Junior Work Camps, under the spon- 
sorship of the Fieldston School and the Progressive Education 
Association, operated the Hudson Guild Camp, Andover, New Jer- 
sey. In 1940 the Associated Junior Work Camps, as a non-profit 


1 National Resources Planning Board, National Resources Development Report for 
1943, Part I, Post-War Plan and Program, p. 71. 
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membership corporation, operated three camps for high school 
youth. They were the Hudson Guild Camp already mentioned, 
the Stepney Camp, Botsford, Connecticut, and the Pine Mountain 
Settlement Camp, Pine Mountain, Kentucky. Of the 58 boys and 
girls ages 14 to 19, from the 10th and 11th grades and from “com- 
fortable” families, fifty had never done real manual labor. The 
cost for 8 weeks was about $125 per person. The usual day's pro- 
gram extended from 6:15 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. divided as follows: 


6:15—Rising Bell 3:15-5:15—Swimming, Reading, Base- 
6:45—Breakfast ball, Rest, etc. 
7:30-11:50—Work 5:15—Dinner 
12:00 M.—Lunch 6:15-8:30—Folk Dances, Camp Fire 
1:00-3:00—Work Stories, Plays, Music, Discussion 
Groups 
9:30—Bed? 


In 1944 the Junior Work Camps had in operation seven non-racial, 
non-sectarian camps, mostly farm camps for high school boys and 
girls. At the Hudson Guild Farm, West Park, New York, in 1939 
60 boys and girls, 18 to 24 years of age, underwent a program of 
cooperation in work, study, and leisure. Besides Americans, one- 
third of the group were Austrian, Italian, German, and Czecho- 
slovakian refugees. The Bucks Rock Work Camp, Connecticut, 
is a very good example of the community service and work experi- 
ence benefits. On a 4-acre vegetable farm, the boys and girls 10 to 
16 years old raised 1800 pounds of tomatoes and 3000 pounds of 
potatoes which they sold for profit and each one received his share 
according to the number of man hours given. Others worked for 
pay on neighboring farms. The same purposes were carried out 
in other camps at Camp Willowemoc, Roscoe, New York,* and 
Pangnut Forest Work Camp, Torrington, Connecticut.5 At Camp 
Hilltop, New York, the work was graded and distributed accord- 
ing to needs and capacities of the age level 6 to 16. The work 
there was gardening, care of animals, food preparation and serving, 
and camp improvement.® 

In general, then, what is a work camp? It has been defined 
as “a camp where a group performs manual labor on a project 
of social benefit.” The moment one speaks of combining hand and 
brain activity many people feel that no education is involved. I 


2 Louise Evans, “Work Camps for 1,500,000 High-School Youth,” Clearing House, 
XV (May, 1941), 518. 

*R. Gothe, “Taking Stock of a Work Camp for Democracy,”’ Progressive Education, 
XVI. (November, 1939), 498. 

*Thomas W. Patrick, “Camp for Americans,” Progressive Education, XXII (May, 
1945), 11, 33. 

5 Ralph B. Dwinnell, “A Junior Work Camp in a Yankee Community,” Progressive 
Education, XIX (March, 1944), 177-79. 
omen eo Studer, “Camp and Community,"’ Progressive Education, XVIII (January, 

, 38-39. 
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would like to quote the purposes of a Junior Work Camp as its 
sponsors describe it: 

What is a Junior Work Camp? A Junior Work Camp is 
composed of high-school boys and girls, united to do a job 
which needs to be done. From 6 to 7-hours a day they work 
on community service or on farm labor jobs under the guid- 
ance of competent leaders. Through group projects they 
learn the necessity for team work. Assisting with daily 
chores, they learn to pull their own weight. Group discus- 
sions and close cooperation with social, civic, and educational 
agencies near their camps help the campers to evaluate 
their work on terms of community needs. Participation in 
camp government, the experience of making and abiding by 
group decisions, prepare them for democratic citizenship. A 
group-planned recreation program provides them with 
healthful employment for their leisure time. Each camp 
site is selected to give the most service to the community 
and the greatest educational benefit to the campers.? 


The summer camps maintained for youth on a non-profit basis 
are supported by many different groups. We have the results of a 
survey of the state of Ohio showing 192 camps in operation sup- 
ported as follows:® 






































Agricultural Extension Service. 28 
Boy Scout Camps. . 28 
Y. M. Cc. A 23 
Settlements and Community Centers... 17 
Civic and Social Agencies. 17 
Girl Scouts 14 
YW. CGA 11 
Catholic Church 11 
Service Clubs and Fraternal Orders. 10 
Protestant Church 9 
Private 8 
Other Public Agencies. 7 
Camp Fire Girls. 5 








Salvation Army 


The National Park Service facilities are used by some 60 camps 
sponsored by counties, community chest agencies, city boards of 
education, labor unions, Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., Boy and Girl Scouts, 
cooperative leagues, and some others. 
The desirability of a summer camp for youth has long been 
endorsed by educators and others.. President Charles W. Eliot 
7H. E. Davis, “Work Summers for Teen-Agers,” Parent’s Magazine, XX (June, 


1945), 129. 


* NEA, Dept. of Srggevites and Curriculum Development, 1944 Yearbook, Toward 
a New Curriculum, p. 97. 
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of Harvard early voiced his support, and since then the United 
States Commissioner of Education, the National Resources Planning 
Board, the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA, the 
American Youth Commission, and the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education, have given 
approval. The many summer camps (in 1941 around 5000) were 
good for those that could afford them, but the ones needing them 
the most perhaps did not get there. As yet there are very few camps 
operated by the public schools. The question of legality of such 
action has been definitely met in New York and Michigan; these 
states now have laws permitting a camp program to be operated 
by boards of education as a part of the school plant and school 
program.® Other states have permissive laws. Youth want very 
much to go to camp; we have a survey of a midwestern city report- 
ing 87 per cent of gooo children as desiring to go. Only 13 per 
cent of these had ever attended a camp. 

Henry Thoreau once said: “I mean that they should not play 
life, or study it merely, while the community supports them at this 
expensive game, but earnestly live it from the beginning to end. 
How could youth better learn to live than by at once trying the 
experiment of living?! Morris Mitchell says that “work camps 
have more nearly approached the ideal learning situation than any 
other single institution. I refer of course to the better work camps 
as those conducted by the American Friends Service Committee.”11 
For $50 per month per person it was not too expensive. Dr. 
Chassel says that, while “camp is no garden of Eden,” children 
who are accepted, or at least not rejected, by their school group, 
and whose behavior difficulties seem to center in the home, do re- 
markably well at camp, “often with the result carrying over into 
the home long enough to affect the parental reaction toward them,” 
and that children whose behavior eccentricity makes them the butt 
of criticism, but who are determined to make good with the group, 
have “enormous possibilities in the camp provided there is indi- 
vidual attention.’’!2 

Among schools not already mentioned that have maintained 
camps are Wilmington, Delaware, high school, farm camps since 
1943 for boys and girls resulting in all-time low summer rate for 
juvenile delinquency; Philadelphia, a go-acre farm for boys of 
every class, creed, and race; Atlanta at Camp Optimist in the 


®*L. B. Sharp, “Camping and Outdoor Recreation,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, XXI (April, 1947), 36. 

10 Martha Munzer, “A Second Year of Work Camp Education,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, XVII (April, 1940), 259. 

i1 Morris R. Mitchell, ‘What the Secondary School Can Learn from Work Camps,” 
Southern Association Quarterly, VI (May, 1942), 283. 

12 W. Carson Ryan, Mental Health Through Education, pp. 260-61. 
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Chattahoochee National Forest, supported by educators of Atlanta 
educators, Boys Club, Optimist Club, American Business Club; 
Irvington, New Jersey, supported by the Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion; San Diego County and Los Angeles, Cal.; New York City, 
by the Lindlof Fund for Life Camps; Cadillac, Mich., and Catskill, 
N. Y., by the board of education. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
supported community school camps in Michigan. The Michigan 
program provided for a pre-camp, camping, and post-camping 
period to “educate” students to camp life.13 In 1940, New York 
University offered a six-weeks summer school course in camp and 
school leadership training. 

To summarize: The work camps are of two main types: com- 
munity service and farm camps. The camps are not expensive 
considering the values derived from them. Many benefits result: 
(1) Youth have the opportunity through work to discover a talent 
resulting in a choice of vocation. (2) Youth form the habit of 
working. and working under supervision. (3) Youth find the art 
of self-discipline. (4) Youth learn how to make adjustments in 
getting along with people. (5) Youth have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for health and physical development. (6) Youth have 
wholesome recreation and worthy use of leisure. (7) Youth learn 
proper study habits under supervision. (8) Youth learn what 
service to a community means and how they can do their part. 
(9) Youth delinquency is offset by such work camps. (10) Youth 
with their group activity are learning and living the ways of 
democracy. 

We, all the younger generations, must determine now our course 
for the future. We may feel that the United Nations has an inade- 
quate organization. Then let us do all we can to improve that 
organization. We must understand its history; we must study to 
keep abreast of its daily developments. We must realize it is the 
finest organization 1945 would permit and much superior to what 
might be obtained now. If we are opposed to war, greed, in- 
tolerance, want and fear, we must do all in our power to assist 
the organization. It is a crusade—a challenge—which must be of 
extreme interest to each of us and to those who will follow. Our 
help and guidance are needed by the United Nations today, and 
in the years to come our direction of the United Nations may shape 
the destiny of all the peoples of the world.—RyLanp Duke MILLER, 
Student at Northwestern University, and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Collegiate Council for the United Nations. 


73 Hugh B. Masters, “A Community School Camp,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLI (June, 1941), 736-47. 














“Those Who Can't... ” 
Kx 


NorMAN DEMarco 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


BOUT ten years ago in a jewelry store of an average indus- 
Ant Connecticut town, this conversation took place between 
the proprietor and a friend of his: 

“Well, Tom, now that you’ve graduated from college, what 
now?” 

“I thought that perhaps I’d be a landscape gardener, but—well, 
I haven’t found anything yet.” 

“Have you thought of teaching?” came the query. 

“What! Teaching? Ha! Ha! That is a joke.” 

“Why, how do you mean?” 

“Was it Shaw or somebody else who said, “Those who can, do; 
those who can’t, teach.’ Besides, that’s a woman’s job. I want 
something interesting and exciting. And, of course, I want money.” 

“You say it’s a woman’s job?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“And it’s not interesting or exciting?” 

“Right.” 

“Listen, Tom, I'm not in education, but I do know that William 
Lyons Phelps was a man—a great man; and he taught. The same 
may be said of such men as Bliss Perry, George Lyman Kittredge, 
Louis Agassiz. You may think these are exceptions. But you must 
admit there is hardly a person who does not remember with nos- 
talgia some teacher, man or woman, whose friendship was an 
inspiring experience.” 

“Yes, I suppose you're right,” admitted the recent grad. “But 
what brought this up?” 

“Nothing, except that I understand the school superintendent 
needs a teacher for the fall term, and I thought you might be in- 
terested.” 

“Well-l-1, I don’t know. I suppose I could stop in to see him.” 

I don’t know what the long range outcome was; however, I 
did learn later from the jeweler that the chap in question was given 
the position. Whether he found it interesting and exciting is a 
moot point. Obviously there is no moral to this story; but it does 
show two generally accepted views concerning the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Since the time of that incident, more and more young men, 
applying the same philosophy as our graduate, have purposely 
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avoided the teaching field. Now we are beginning to see results 
and reactions. It is unfortunate that the upsurge—this almost 
revolutionary interest in teachers and education—should come at a 
time when our nation is beset with many other critical problems. 
Psychologically, though, this may prove to be the exact moment of 
our educational salvation. It is necessary to point out, especially 
to those people who pay only passing interest to education, that 
the sudden activation of teachers throughout the country has not 
been an over-night putsch. It has been a gradually growing, in- 
evitable thing. It has been festering and boiling over a long, long 
time. It has just begun to assert itself bluntly, and to many, coarse- 
ly; but to many more justifiably. 

Here is a typical example of what has been going on in scat- 
tered towns and cities prior to the outbreak of World War II. A 
teacher’s association had finally built enough courage to organize 
a salary schedule committee which had become busily engaged in 
fortifying itself with salary statistics of other towns and cities of 
comparable size. These figures were presented to the board of 
education with appropriate reasons for financial aid. Each time, 
after exchange of benign smiles, such degenerate arguments were 
offered as the following: “The taxpayer wouldn’t stand for it.” 
“Teachers should be satisfied with $1500.” “Factory workers spend 
eight to nine hours daily, five and a half days a week in the fac- 
tory; teachers spend only four to five hours daily in school, five 
days a week.” “In education, satisfaction can be gained from 
psychic income.” 

One teacher’s group with which I was associated listened to 
these brain strainers for five weary years before the resistance gave 
way. What were the fruits of our labor? A one-hundred dollar 
raise! Spread that over a year, and how much bread can you 
butter? But wait! Of this sum, fifty dollars was to be given the 
following fall; the rest—well, sometime later if there were sufficient 
funds! 

Is it any wonder that teachers have begun to revolt openly? 
Is it really so difficult to understand why teachers colleges go 
begging for candidates at a time when other schools are overloaded? 
Ten years ago a mere suggestion of a strike brought frantic “Oh’s,” 
“No’s,” “Communism!” Today there still exists more than a tinge 
of timidity, but teachers are beginning to shed the exemplary 
abnormality which has stereotyped them. 

Some teachers have been their own worst enemies. Either 
through indifference or the better part of valor, many have been 
reluctant toward efforts to raise their financial status. Let’s go 
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back to our Connecticut town. The teacher's association had just 
completed discussion on a request for a two-hundred dollar salary 
increase. Machinery for moving on the board of education had 
been organized. Meeting had adjourned. Small groups lingered 
in informal discussion. Suddenly one teacher, addressing me, said, 
“You know, I think we should be careful about asking for so much 
money. First thing you know we won't get anything. Besides, 
I’m quite satisfied with what I’m getting.” She had been teaching 
eight years and was earning $1200. 

There have been, and still are, others who shamelessly ridicule 
the profession before their own students and openly “advise” poten- 
tial teachers to shun education as a vocation. This may be the way 
to attack a serious problem. But not if one observes the snicker- 
ing attitude of students questioned about their interest in teaching 
as a career. 

It may be safe to assume that people generally agree that teach- 
ers’ salaries should be higher. Has this quasi-general accord been 
prompted by the break-down of teacher timidity? Have these 
sporadic outbursts for more pay generated a fear of worse things 
to come? Would this conscious oversight on the part of many citi- 
zens have been tweaked if teachers had not become vociferous in 
their convictions? The acute shortage of qualified teachers, due 
chiefly to the scandalously low salaries and the low status of the 
teacher in the community, has caused a precarious situation in 
education. This has been brought to the attention of the public 
by outstanding magazines, radio commentators, and even radio 
comedians with an awareness of the situation; and their proddings 
have stirred a lethargic citizenry. On the other hand, there are 
Miniver Cheevys among us who wish to remain bound by the 
past. For instance, recently a news editor decried the teacher- 
strikers who dared rear their radical heads to demand more pay. 
This same editor felt happily relieved because teachers in the local 
schools were not possessed with unteacherlike, communistic tactics. 
Acording to him these teachers were happy. This from an editor 
in a state where teacher salaries rank among the lowest in the 
country! One can only wonder how long he will be allowed to 
remain in ignorance. 

Lest some misunderstand—this article is not an attempt to put 
balm on education’s escutcheon, wounded by blasts directed at the 
profession. Far from it. By now, it is hoped that most teachers 
have become inured to tirades and sputterings hurled at them from 
various stations—from the man in the street to certain eminent gen- 
tlemen in Congress. 
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No one is more aware than teachers of the tremendous work 
yet to be done in education. Although thousands of good teachers 
have left their chosen profession, many thousands of equally good 
ones remain. But a boiling point is fast approaching, and those 
remaining may lose faith unless something realistic, something 
sensible, something intelligent is done soon! 


The British-American Teacher Exchanges 
for 1947-48 


ELECTION of 246 exchange teachers for the 1947-48 school 
Shear program of the Committee on Interchange of Teachers 
Between Great Britain and the United States has been announced 
by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. The 123 United States teachers selected this 
year are from elementary schools and high schools in 1 States. 
Last year’s program, the first since the war, provided for 74 ex- 
changes of positions for teachers from 29 States. 

In announcing this year’s exchange program, Commissioner 
Studebaker said: “Enthusiastic reports from last year’s exchange 
teachers indicate the value of the program in interpreting our 
education and our way of life to the people of Great Britain. From 
the standpoint of the individual exchange teacher, the experience 
is stimulating and enriching.” 

The Committee on Interchange of Teachers Between Great 
Britain and the United States consists of representatives of the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Department of State, and eight 
national educational organizations—The American Association of 
University Women, American Council on Education, National 
Education Association, English Speaking Union, Institute of In- 
ternational Education, National Association of High School Super- 
visors and Directors of Secondary Education, Association of School 
Administrators, and American Federation of Teachers. The ex- 
change program began last year when Great Britain requested the 
State Department to initiate a teacher exchange. 

The number of United States exchange teachers from each 
State is as follows: Michigan and New York, 13; Illinois, 11; Cali- 
fornia, 10; Indiana, 8; Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas, 
6; Massachusetts, 5; South Carolina and Utah, 4; Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Tennessee, 3; Iowa, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin, 2; Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Is- 
land, and Vermont, 1. The following U. S. cities are represented 
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by more than one exchange teacher: Evanston, Ill., 3; Fullerton 
and San Diego, Calif., 2; Springfield, Ill., 2; Gary and Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 2; Wichita, Kansas, 2; Jackson, Muskegon, and River 
Rouge, Mich., 2; Gloversville, N. Y., 2; Barberton, Ohio, 2; Port- 
land, Oreg., 2; Pittsburgh, Pa., 2; Nashville, Tenn., 2; Orange, 
Texas, 2; Provo, Utah, 2. 


The Geographic School Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society’s School Service Division, es- 
tablished to aid teachers in the teaching of geography and related 
subjects, has resumed publication of the Geographic School Bulle- 
tins. 

The Society’s announcement says that each of the 30 weekly 
issues will continue to contain five articles and seven illustrations 
or maps. Nearly 35,000 teachers used the Bulletins last year for 
accurate, up-to-date material on places, peoples, industries, com- 
modities, national boundary and government changes, and scientific 
developments in the news. It further states: 

“The publication is one of the National Geographic Society's 
leading educational features. It is, in fact, a gift to education by 
the Society’s 1,600,000 members. The twenty-five cent subscription 
fee merely covers the mailing and handling charges. Other costs 
are borne by the Society’s educational fund. 

“A large staff of able researchers of the Society is keeping 
abreast of fast-moving world events. All the resulting material, care- 
fully filed, forms a rich reservoir of information from which the 
editors of the Bulletins draw material for teachers and students 
throughout the school year. 

“The demand for such news-background service originated dur- 
ing the first World War when newspapers urged the National 
Geographic Society to make available up-to-the-minute geographic 
data. 

“Many requests for this material, illustrated with geographic 
photographs and maps, then came from teachers. The Society 
agreed to defray the cost of preparing and printing the data in a 
form suitable for classroom use. The U. S. Office of Education 
distributed it under government frank. Thus, in 1919, the Society 
inaugurated the Geographic School Bulletins. 

“The demand for the Bulletins soon overtaxed the mailing 
facilities of the Office of Education. Educators suggested that, 
rather than suspend distribution of the publication, the Society 
mail it directly to teachers who would pay the-mailing costs. Since 
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1921 this procedure has been followed. Now, upon payment of 
25 cents, any accredited teacher, librarian, or advanced student in 
the United States or its possessions may subscribe. Teachers may 
also obtain subscriptions for their pupils if copies are mailed in 
bulk to one address. 

“Within the past year the Bulletins have touched upon such 
subjects as countries of every continent, with separate treatment of 
government changes; news-highlighted areas, such as cities, rivers, 
mountains, and islands; aviation, railroads, and other newsworthy 
transportation subjects; industries and commodities in the news. 

“The writers of the Bulletins collect their material from such 
sources as the travel experience of National Geographic staff men, 
the National Geographic’s library of geographic reference books 
and its collection of detailed maps, stories published in the National 
Geographic Magazine, Government bureaus, scientific institutions, 
and available specialists, sources of geographic information which 
an individual teacher could not tap in several lifetimes. 

“The Bulletins are illustrated from the Society’s files of 300,000 


photographs, obtained at the cost of years of arduous travel and 
sometimes at the risk of life. 


“In line with its purpose of ‘the increase and diffusion of geo- 
graphic knowledge,’ the National Geographic Society has sent ex- 
peditions to explore remote parts of the world and unknown 
realms of science. Its Geographic School Bulletins are a further 
expression of the same purpose, helping the youth of America to 
understand geographic factors that touch their lives.” 


Human Rights Around the Globe: CBS 
School of the Air 


“Liberty Road,” a new dramatic program examining basic 
human rights and responsibilities as understood and practiced in 
different parts of the world, takes its place as the Monday series 
on CBS’ “School of the Air.” Like each of its four companion 
programs, “Liberty Road” will comprise 30 broadcasts during 
the 1947-48 season. (CBS, 5:00-5:30 P.M., Monday, Thursday, 
Friday.) 

“Liberty Road” will present, in vigorous dramatic form, stories 
covering the whole field of political, economic and cultural cus- 
toms and institutions, comparing variations of their theory and 
practice in different parts of the world. Thus the institution of 
the press as it bears on a typical American family may be com- 
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pared with the press and a similar family in another country. The 
same for education, work, entertainment and the law. 


On Tuesday afternoons “School of the Air” will again present 
“Gateways to Music,” this year conducting a musical “tour” of 
the world, with the CBS Concert Orchestra playing indigenous 
music. Soloists closely associated with the musical culture of vari- 
ous regions or countries will be guest soloists from time to time. 

“The March of Science” will be the Wednesday evening pro- 
gram on “School of the Air” during the 1947-1948 season. This 
is a continuation of the science series. Emphasis in the 1947-48 
science programs will be on social applications and benefits rather 
than on discoveries and technical advances. 


Projected in six sections of five programs each, “The March of 
Science” will survey homo sapiens from the standpoints of: (a) his 
physical and emotional equipment: (b) his social discoveries and 
institutions; (c) his use of inventions and machines; (d) his 
methods of enjoying life; (e) his fight for a healthier life; (f) his 
future. These sub-divisions will be designated, for example, as 
Conquest of Fear, Story of the Family, The Robots of Industry, 
The Psychology of Humor, Keeping Clean, The Challenge to 
Defeat. 

On Thursdays “School of the Air” will resume its “Tales of 
Adventure” series, comprising dramatizations of thirty recent and 
classical books. Though the subject matter will vary, the dominant 
theme of the program will be racial, religious, and social tolerance. 

On Fridays “School of the Air” will offer a variation of “Opin- 
ion Please,” instituted last season. Instead of having two speakers 
present the problem, as in last year’s plan, the first half of the pro- 
gram will be devoted to a dramatic sketch, providing background 
for a current social or economic problem each week. The second 
half of the program will be a forum participated in by college or 
high school students, with local discussion groups sponsored by 
56 stations. 





I do not know how to construct a “peace curriculum,” as such, 
any more than I know how to construct a “happiness curriculum.” 
But if we intensify our efforts to give young people the essential 
tools of thought, and let them sharpen those tools on the best 
thought our civilization has produced, we shall have made a sound 
start. Out of such a foundation there should emerge the conviction 
of our common humaness, a respect for law, a sense of justice and 
fair play.—WILLIAM BENTON. 
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High School Was Like This. Developed by the Booker T. Washington High 
School Faculty, Rocky Mount, N. C. in cooperation with the staff of the 
Secondary School Study of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes. 1946. Pp. 84. 


High school was not like the one described in this publication for the most 
of us. Here is a story of a school determinedly trying to develop its students 
toward accepting an increasing responsibility in a wide range of situations in 
and out of school. Told in story form, it is a most interesting, readable report 
of an educational venture. With the local school board taking the responsibilty 
for expanding physical facilities, the faculty taking responsibility for ac- 
quiring the professional growth needed to plan and project a forward look- 
ing instructional program, and the Secondary School Study providing numer- 
ous aids in consultants, materials, etc., Booker T. Washington High School 
became a center of training for life in democracy. 

Herbert and Sarah were graduating seniors and were to deliver commence- 
ment speeches on what high school was like. The effort to find out what it 
was like over the past four years, so as to interpret it to the commencement 
audience, takes them to visit many of the classes, to talk with faculty members, 
and to search their own selves and fellow students for information and evalua- 
tions of the program. How had the required courses become more interesting 
and helpful? Herbert remembers when his classes were dull and his interest 
in them much less keen than now. What part were the extra-curricular activi- 
ties playing in fitting the students to cope with life? “Everybody in the world 
aught to know how to have his say and help carry on the business of a group.” 
How had the school program affected the community? The city health officers, 
the food consultant from the local A. & P. store, the dietitian from the N. Y. 
A. Center, and pupils “demonstrated each night to a large audience of students 
and parents, ways of reducing malnutrition.” 

Pursuing the material for her talk, Sarah tries to find out how and why 
English has been built around the center of communicating ideas. She notes 
that the English-Social Studies core class, a new development since she was a 
sophomore, has many advantages for the students. Herbert finds that more 
and more fellows are finding home economics interesting and valuable for the 
future, and believe it or not, girls are participating in some of the manual 
training programs. He also lists some of the values in the physical education 
courses. A teacher attempts to interpret mathematics for them, pointing out a 
scheme being worked on to unify mathematics in the school and perhaps make 
it more attractive. These and other phases of the high school program are ex- 
plored by Herbert and Sarah as they learn more of what is happening around 
them and to them. 

For people who are interested in how to do the job of making our country 
and our world safe for democracy, a part of the answer is in this pamphlet. 
When students from throughout the country are able to say “High School was 
Like That” we will have laid a solid foundation for preserving the democratic 
way of life—Cyrus M. Johnson. 
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Serving Negro Schools. A report on the Secondary School Study, its purpose, 
working techniques and findings. Prepared by the central staff of the 
Secondary School Study, William H. Brown and William A. Robinson. 
Secondary School Study of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes, Atlanta, Ga. 1946. Pp. 88. 


The training in secondary schools is the final phase of formal education for 
a large number of our youth. If the school fits them to earn their living and 
exercise their responsibilities as citizens, it is performing one of the most im- 
portant functions in our society. If these schools do not serve this purpose 
dependent, delinquent citizens may be the result. Concern that Negro high 
schools in Southern Regions were doing a poor job in this training started a 
request, in 1938, from the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes to the General Education Board for a grant to finance a study of 
secondary schools. In this publication the central staff of the Secondary School 
Study of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes makes 
a final report of this very significant project. 

The first grant for this Study was made in 1939 to “enable the Negro 
high schools of the region to receive, over a period of years, the kind of 
service that produced results in improved school programs in other groups of 
schools.” Another grant was made in 1942 for a second three-year period in 
which the emphasis was to be on increasing the regional resources which would 
be available for the schools to utilize. Teacher-training institutions throughout 
the South broadened and redirected their programs under this emphasis. 

Five general lines of action were undertaken by the Study to enrich the 
offerings of high school programs. First, sixteen schools were designated as 
member schools, and the central staff gave these schools priority in providing 
the services necessary to improve their programs. (Other schools were helped 
as time and resources permitted.) Principals and teachers of the member 
schools were called together to work out cooperatively plans and programs. 
It was felt that the great needs were in the areas of greater recognition of the 
needs of the children served by the schools, providing more opportunity for 
pupils to experience democracy, and acquiring more effective teaching skills. 

A second line of action was in developing leadership for work on special 
problems. It was found that many teachers with little skill were attempting 
to perform tasks requiring skills which no institution in the region provided 
an opportunity for them to develop. Temporary arrangements were made by 
which experienced consultants from other Studies might serve the Secondary 
School Study until they could be replaced by persons within the region who 
could be found or developed. Scholarships were provided during the last 
few years of the Study for one hundred and twenty-four of the South’s best 
teachers to enroll for study at large universities to prepare for more effective 
work as teachers and consultants. 

The services of consultants were offered to Boards of Education by the Study 
to work out suggestions for progress in the programs of the Negro schools. 

Another approach was in cooperating with colleges to work out means of 
continuing and increasing their services to high schools beyond the period of 
the Study. 

Finally, publication of service reports on professional problems of Negro 
teachers, problems of individual schools, and results of methods employed by 
certain faculties was carried on. 

The workshops and workshop-type activities were found by the Study to be 
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particularly effective in promoting growth among teachers. One of the most 
important values of the workshop was that by example the workshop illustrated 
democratic living and thereby deepened the conviction among teachers that 
their own schools and class rooms could be operated to advantage on democratic 
principles. Other values of the workshop are well pointed out also. 

Proposals are made in the last chapter as to the next step in the develop- 
ment of programs in Negro high schools. The suggestion is made that a per- 
manent committee on curricular problems and services be organized within the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes. This committee 
would carry on a program directed toward meeting the curricular needs that 
are most prevalent in the region. 

Persons concerned for the progress of our regional will be interested in 
studying this report and will encourage the taking of the next step towards 
an adequate high school program.—Cyrus M. Johnson. 


Mathematics for the Consumer. Schorling, Clark and Gankford. Yonkers: 

World Book Co., 1547. Pp. x + 438. $1.96. 

Here is a book that makes a new approach to one of the great problems in 
education, namely that of preparing our young people in the schools for at 
least some of the problems that many of them will soon face in living in the 
modern world. It is not advocated by the authors that the material of this 
book should replace the standard courses in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, or 
trigonometry but that it should admittedly be supplemental to these other 
courses to the end that the pupil may be aware of and understand the appli- 
cation of mathematics to some of the vital problems which almost everyone is 
practically sure to meet in actual living in our modern complex society. 

The book is divided into seven units. These units center the attention of 
the pupil on a few of the most important problems of life such as economical 
ways of providing food, clothing, and shelter, and such other highly desirable 
topics as insurance, taxes, and statistics. The treatment of these comprehensive 
problems enables the authors to center the attention of the pupil on a host 
of related topics such as economical buying of food, clothing and other things, 
the problems of credit, the family budget, investments and insurance. 

Perhaps the main feature of the book is the masterful way in which it in- 
troduces the pupil to some of our modern social problems and invites him to 
apply the mathematics he already knows to their solution. Of course, in some 
instances he will have to learn some mathematics that is new to him. But 
for the most part, the mathematics of the book is quite simple and the solution 
direct and straight-forward. Competence in computational skills is empha- 
sized. To meet the needs of pupils who are deficient in this field there is appro- 
priate material at the ends of several of the units. Also at the end of each 
unit is a test which will enable pupil and teacher to evaluate the pupil’s 
mastery of the unit. 

The book is attractive and its physical features are good. 


Store Salesmanship. Brisco, Griffith, Robinson. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 

Pp. 435- 

As a basic text for students in Distributive Education or adult novices, 
this third edition of Store Salesmanship may be warmly recommended for 
giving an adequate introduction to the retailing field. It briefly, yet expertly, 
develops such varied topics as job placements, personality traits, customer 
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reactions and problems, merchandising, organization and administration, selling 
arithmetic, display, advertising, and promotional opportunities. Specific sug- 
gestions for handling problem store situations are of excellent educational 
value. The presentation is consistently simple and concise——Maria Luisa 
Ajubita, Coordinator of Distributive Education, New Orleans Public Schools. 





The August issue of the Foreign Policy Association Headline Series is a 
pamphlet, “Swords of Peace,” dealing with disarmament and international polic- 
ing, by Professors Preston Slosson of the University of Michigan and Grayson 
Kirk of Columbia. 

Professor Slosson’s examination of the “Problems of Disarmament” occupies 
the larger part of the booklet. At the outset Slosson “exposes the fallacies 
of some of the pat solutions for ending armament rivalry.” Then, turning to 
the present, he discusses new elements in the problem, among which the atomic 
bomb is but one, examining their relation to the general question of disarma- 
ment and inquiring whether they will make the task easier to accomplish now 
or more difficult. 

In the booklet’s second article, “Problems of International Policing,” Pro- 
fessor Kirk examines the possibilities of establishing an international force for 
law-and order. His examination of the schemes that have been tried or pro- 
posed in the past reveal that they have been either too far-reaching to be accept- 
able to sovereign nations, or too weak to be practicable in action. The com- 
promise embodied in the United Nations Charter he finds to be not without 
faults either, and certainly not without technical obstacles in implementation. 





Especially attractive and informing is the brochure “Education Through 
Purposes,” a pictorial presentation of the program at West High School, Denver, 
Colorado. The “Educated Person,” as revealed in these pictures of the activi- 
ties of a modern metropolitan high school, “has a desire for learning, listens 
and observes, speaks clearly, reads efficiently, writes effectively, understands num- 
bers, knows the facts of health and disease, protects his own health and that 
of his dependents, participates in or watches many sports, has fun in living, 
loves music, appreciates beauty, music and arts, gives direction to his own life, 
puts human relationships first, can work and play with others, observes good 
social behavior, is interested in community welfare, knows good workmanship, 
secures occupational information, selects his own occupation wisely, succeeds 
on the job, improves his efficiency, develops standards guiding his expenditures, 
safeguards his consumer interest, senses human inequalities, acts to improve 
conditions, understands social processes, has defenses against propaganda, re- 
pects differences of opinion, is a world citizen, conserves the nation’s resources, 
repects law, accepts civic duties, is loyal to democratic ideals.” Each of these 
is illustrated in the booklet by significant action pictures.—W. C. R. 


Films 


Matter and Molecules, a kit of six discussional slidefilms in The Jam Handy 
Organization’s “Air Age Physics” series, is now ready for use. The first film, 
“Why Study Physics?” introduces the student to the subject and is intended 
for use at the beginning of the course. The other films in the kit provide the 
teacher with visualized material for the study of matter and molecules in high 
school physics courses. These films are designed to save the teacher’s time and, 
while giving complete presentations, are planned to tie in with reading ma- 
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terials, textbooks, laboratory work, and other special assignments. The ma- 
terial for each film is organized into several lessons with summaries and questions 
for group discussion at the close of each lesson. The Jam Handy Organization 
address is 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Another Jam Handy issue is a new kit of seven discussional slidefilms, 
The Sky. The material for these films has been prepared for later elementary 
and junior high school science classes. Film titles in the kit are: 1. A Multi- 
tude of Suns. 2. Stories of the Constellations. 3. The Sun’s Family. 4. Inter- 
esting Things about the Planets. 5. Our Neighbor, the Moon. 6. The Changing 
Moon. 7. How We Learn about the Sky. 





A study of the role of the public library in promoting wider use of non- 
commercial films has been undertaken by the Public Library Inquiry in co- 
operation with the Twentieth Century Fund. This film project is part of a 
comprehensive two-year survey of American public libraries financed by a 
grant of $175,000 from the Carnegie Corporation and conducted by the Social 
Science Research Council. 





Among three new 16 mm films announced by The March of Time is “The 
American Teacher” (b & w sound). Says the announcement: “All good 
teachers know that their methods are as individualistic and personal as any 
other artist’s, and all realize the importance of developing in their pupils the 


ability to think as well as a knowledge of the facts. This is the theme of 
The American Teacher.” 





Radio Plays for Children 


RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN is the title of the new volume of radio adapta- 
tions prepared by Katherine Williams Watson, Head of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Denver Public Library. 

For some years Mrs. Watson conducted a story-telling program over Station 
KOA. The stories were collected and published under the title Once Upon 
a Time. The collection proved one of the most popular of the Wilson 
Company’s series of radio publications. 

Mrs. Watson’s program was occasionally interspersed with dramatizations 
of popular children’s stories. The scripts were produced by school classes, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and other groups of young people. Six of these 
scripts form the nucleus of Rapio PLays For CHILpREN (H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, N. Y. 52, 281 pp. $2.25). There are 26 plays in all. Among the stories 
dramatized are three of Grimm's fairy tales, Kate Seredy’s The Singing Tree, a 
story from The Peterkins by Lucretia P. Hale, and tales by other popular 
children’s authors of the past and present. Some of the plays are royalty- 
free for non-commercial use, but the majority require permission from the 
original publishers. 

The plays are conveniently classified by subject: “Children of Many Lands,” 
“Holidays,” “Fairy Tales,” “Book Week,” “Humor,” and the like. Grade level 
(from the grd to the 7th grade) and playing time (from 5 to 30 minutes) 
are noted both in the table of contents and in the text. While the plays are 


designed primarily for radio presentation, they can also be performed in the 
classroom. 
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Workshop on Human Resources and Intercultural 
Education 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, June 12-July 22, 1947 


STAFF AND CONSULTANTS 


Director, W. Carson Ryan, Head of the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Associate Director, John E. Ivey, Jr., Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education; 
Assistant Director, Harry B. Williams, Institute of Research in the Social 
Sciences; Executive Secretary, T. Ross Fink, University of North Carolina; Chief 
Consultant, Lester Dix, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Intercultural 
Education, New York City; Consultants, Professor Raymond Adams, University 
of North Carolina; Rev. Edmond D. Benard, Catholic University of America; 
President Ralph Bridgman, Hampton Institute; Dr. Frances Horwich, Roose- 
velt College, Chicago; Dr. Douglas M. Kelley, Bowman-Gray School of Medicine; 
Vinita Lewis, United States Children’s Bureau; Msgr. J. O’Brien, Bishop Eng- 
land School, Charleston, S. C.; Marion Quin, Art Supervisor, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Angelika Reckendorf, Pembroke Indian College; Allyn P. Robinson, South- 
eastern Division of the National Conference of Christians and Jews; Richard 
Weaver, Educational Director, North Carolina Resource-Use Education Com- 
mission. 


PARTICIPANTS 


Maria Luisa Ajubita, S. J. Peters High School, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. J. A. 
Albright, Elon College, N. C.; Anna Elizabeth Baucom, Raleigh, N. C.; Beulah 
Bedell, Bristol School, Webster Groves, Mo.; Mary Lucy Betts, Derita School, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Thelma J. Bowie, S. J. Peters High School, New Orleans, 
La.; Wilson Bowman, Boynton School, Ringgold, Ga.; Lan-ching Chou Chang, 
Nanchang, Kiangsi, China; Rachel Cordle, Harding High School, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Anna Grace Daniels, New Orleans, La.; Mildred Ellisor, Barton Academy, 
Mobile, Ala.; Mrs. Margaret Ertel, Black Mountain, N. C.; Albert D. Farthing, 
Ruffin, N. C.; Doris Fondren, Greensboro, N. C.; Dale L. Francis, Nazareth, 
N. C.; Rabbi Harold Leon Gelfman, Raleigh, N. C.; Lois E. Harper, Luckie 
Street School, Atlanta, Ga.; Madge Hobgood, Asheboro, N. C.; Louise Hunt, 
Asheboro, N. C.; Antoinette Jenkins, Nashville, N. C.; Cyrus M. Johnson, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; Rev. Frederick Koch, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Dacia Lewis, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Maude Palmer McElvaney, Dallas, Texas; Billie E. McNeely, 
Woman's College, U. N. C., Greensboro, N. C.; Mary Medler, Taylor School, 
Houston, Texas; Edgar C. Merritt, Holtville High School, Deatsville, Ala.; 
George C. Neal, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. Kathryn M. Sharpe, Charleston, S. C.; 
Mrs. Caroline Smith, N. Birmingham School, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Henrietta 
S. Smith, Moore School, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Elsie L. Stilwell, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Virginia Ward, New Hanover High. School, Wilmington, N. C.; Jerry 
Frances Weeks, Carter High School, Fort Worth, Texas; LeRoy Weil, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Carolyn Whitehurst, Capitol Heights Junior High School, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Carlos Zuzunaga, National University, Peru. 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together”’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current 
thought of leaders in the field of 
democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assem- 
bly program for each week of the 
school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting 
and staging dramatic productions. 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Direc- 
tions for the successful guidance 
of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Sugges- 
tions for financing student func- 
tions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on 
late developments in intramural 
and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current 
high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instruc- 
tions and aids in the directing of 
school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS—lIdeas and plans for 
educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices 
for stimulating loyalty and school 
spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guid- 
ance in the production of school 
newspaper and yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Sug- 
gestions for educative and whole- 
some social activities. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound 
direction in the development of stu- 
dent sense of responsibility. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES— 
Music, commencement, point sys- 
tems, ete. 
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